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Reading Instruction Related to Primary 
Language Learnings: A Linguistic View 
CARL A. LEFEVRE 


OSCAR WILDE, in one of his essays, developed the ironic 
thesis that literature does not hold a mirror up to life, as is 
commonly believed, but that life follows after literature and 
tends to copy it. This topsy-turvy argument holds a lesson for 
all concerned with language teaching, and perhaps for reading 
teachers above all others. A supporting folk tale is circulating by 
oral tradition—among college students of reading methods, 
parents, and heretical primary teachers and school principals. 
Its heroine is an elementary reading teacher, off duty, who loses 
control of her car and drapes its handsome grille over a nearby 
fire hydrant. 


Shaken up, but not hurt, she exclaims: 


Oh, oh, oh. 
Look, look, look. 


Damn, damn, damn. 


The most serious and far-reaching mistake we make in our 
approach to language learnings is failing to get it straight in 
our minds first and to keep it straight afterward that all language 
is primarily and fundamentally audio-lingual. An excellent 
linguist has said that ‘“‘written English may be regarded as a 
rather artificial dialect of our language.”! Writing and printing 
are based on speech and derived from it; the function of their 
visual representation of certain aspects of language is to remind 
the ear not only of the sounds of individual words, but of our 
native American English intonation, the overall melody and 
rhythm of entire utterances. Searching study of these interrela- 


Carl A. Lefevre is a member of the English Department of 
Chicago Teachers College, Crane Campus, 2240 West Van 
Buren St., Chicago 12, Illinois. This paper was originally pre- 
sented at the annual convention of the National Council of 
Teachers of English at Chicago, Illinois, in November, 1960. 
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tionships of sound and visual symbol is where all true knowl- 
edge of our reading and writing processes begins. During the 
past half century, especially the last twenty or thirty years, an 
impressive body of scientific knowledge of American English 
grammatical structures and devices has been amassed by lin- 
guistic scholars; it is ready to be assimilated and used by lan- 
guage arts teachers. And it is high time. 

In spite of all the dedicated reading teachers in our schools, 
the study given to psychology and methodology of reading in 
our colleges and universities, and the beautifully printed and 
illustrated reading materials made available by publishers, every 
teacher above the first grade knows that, along with the good 
readers, functionally illiterate young people are present at 
every level in our schools; that is, students who cannot read 
and write well enough to accomplish their school tasks with 
minimal success. The higher the educational level, the larger 
the aggregation of these functional illiterates; in the secondary 
schools, and in colleges and universities, the condition is, or 
ought to be, a scandal. Is it any wonder that parents and other 
laymen, as well as powerful newspaper publishers, seize upon 
every phony “phonics” system that rears its head, as the way and 
the life? These citizens are in fact desperate. What can be done? 


In the remainder of this discussion, I shall present a sum- 
mary analysis of the reading process and of the principal 
methods of teaching reading, with special attention to short- 
comings and possible remedies; I shall attempt only to repre- 
sent this broad area by suitable selections, with no pretension 
of detailed or exhaustive coverage. A major aim of the presen- 
tation is to indicate principles of descriptive linguistics that 
apply—or might apply—to reading methodology, particularly in 
primary reading instruction. Please keep in mind that what I 
am suggesting has not yet been tried except sporadically; the 
overriding need is for greatly increased study of descriptive 
linguistics, with subsequent research and experiments on read- 
ing methodology objectively conducted on the basis of scientific 
knowledge. 

There is one rejoinder I hope to anticipate and thus pre- 
clude. I do not believe that linguistic scholarship is an educa- 
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tional panacea guaranteed to produce phenomenal results—to 
wipe out functional illiteracy overnight, for example; much less 
do I think it can be the basis of any utopian solution for all 
the other ills of man. Nor do most linguists take such positions. 
What I do believe is that a majority of reading specialists and 
language arts teachers, rightly skeptical about traditional gram- 
mar, neglect the language itself because they do not know and 
thus cannot teach the structure of our language as it is now 
understood by linguistic scholars. And yet American English 
is the language our students must learn how to read and write: 
word analysis, both structural and “phonetic,” pronunciation, 
spelling, the nature and function of phrases and clauses, pat- 
terns of sentence structure—these are all linguistic questions. 
Gaining access to meaning through reading depends strictly on 
prior mastery of the language structures that lead to it. Let us 
put first things first. 


Most discussions of reading instruction place their chief 
emphasis either on the broad aims and goals of reading, or on 
secondary causes of reading disabilities, rather than on develop- 
ing language mastery and the associated reading process, which 
is the means to the end we all seek. Two reading authorities 
will serve as examples of these trends: the late William S. Gray, 
in The Teaching of Reading and Writing: An International 
Survey,? and his colleague, Helen M. Robinson, in Why Pupils 
Fail to Read.* The global coverage of the Gray survey, under 
the aegis of UNESCO, should give it special significance as a 
barometer of trends. 

Even in discussing reading readiness, Gray gives major atten- 
tion to the psychological development of the child, but very 
little to development of language.‘ In a detailed discussion of 
values inherent in literacy, he describes the most general abili- 
ties and achievements attainable by persons who can read and 
write, and tops off his discussion with the ultimate in values, 
“an understanding of their world.”® This is certainly a laudable 
ambition, often cited as a consummation devoutly to be wished 
of an entire liberal education. Following is an explicit state- 
ment of this orientation as it affects reading: “The ends sought 
cannot be attained merely by developing the basic skills of 
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reading and writing” (italics added). True, beyond a doubt, 
but these basic skills must in fact be developed firmly and 
securely to their highest levels, whatever the ultimate end 
sought; experience and observation cry aloud that mastery of 
skills cannot be assumed. In a long chapter on the aims of read- 
ing, Gray lists ten broad, unexceptionable values, and seven use- 
ful attitudes and skills; of these seventeen desiderata, only three 
skills pertaining to language mastery are included: word recog- 
nition, habits of effective oral reading, and increased speed of 
silent reading.® | 


In an excellent and capable discussion, Helen M. Robinson 
classifies eleven physical, psychological, and social causes of read- 
ing failure as follows: social factors, visual findings, emotional 
findings, school methods, neurological findings, speech and func- 
tional auditory findings, endocrine findings, auditory-acuity 
findings, general physical findings, dominance findings, and in- 
telligence.? “School methods” is as close as this authority comes 
to specifying language problems as a source of reading difficul- 
ties. This point of view is typical of remedial reading specialists. 


The foregoing brief illustrations of dominant trends suggest, 
then, that on the one hand reading instruction tends to be 
equated with all education, and on the other, to become co- 
extensive with psychological guidance. Sociological, medical, 
neurological, psychiatric, and psychological conditions are no 
doubt related to some reading failures, if not as causes, then as 
effects; but misapprehending the relationships between the 
spoken and the printed word—a problem solved by linguistic 
scholarship—may well be the decisive element in reading 
failures. 


Grace M. Fernald’s neglected book of many insights, Reme- 
dial Techniques in Basic School Subjects, though pre-linguis- 
tic, might nevertheless serve in part as a bridge between 
conventional reading methods and the proposed new ones.’ In 
the section titled “Conclusions” in her chapter on causes of 
reading problems, she states that “most cases of reading dis- 
ability are due to blocking of the learning process by the use 
of limited, uniform methods of teaching.”® In this same passage, 
referring to pupils whose disabilities were cleared up by her 
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remedial techniques, she also says that some physical and psy- 
chological conditions that are often considered causes of learn- 
ing failure are in fact the results of it. 

Fernald’s approach as a whole suggests a sympathetic, intui- 
tive grasp of language-learning principles that a linguist might 
have discovered by a more conscious procedure. In essence, her 
“kinesthetic” method initiates and reinforces primary language 
learnings by providing a nearly simultaneous association of 
speaking, auding, handwriting, composition, and reading.!° 
She reports that although her pupils had “never been taught 
‘phonics,’ words grouped by sounds, or words . . . except in 
context,” they could pass any phonics test up to grade level. 
She reasons that they learned to associate elements of new words 
similar to those of known words in much the same way as we 
learn to recognize similarities and differences generally in non- 
verbal experience. 


Of all the psychological reading specialists I have studied, 
Fernald seems to come nearest to at least a partial insight into 
the necessity of reading our language by its structures. She says, 
for example, that in reading, “the apperceptive unit is the word 
group,” and develops at some length the need of conscious effort 
to learn to read by word groups.!? Her specific examples include 
complete noun groups and verb groups, as well as prepositional 
phrases. But of course the conscious theoretical basis of her 
recommendation is that of the apperceptive mass, not of the 
structure of American English. And like many another reading 
specialist, she appears to consider the rhythm of the visual 
process of eye movement and fixations to be directly related to 
apperception of “meaning units.” In my opinion this is a highly 
doubtful point.'s 


After reading readiness, most reading authorities list six 
introductory methods of teaching reading, but they also state 
that an “eclectic” method is generally followed; the six methods, 
depending on which element of discourse is selected for em- 
phasis, are: alphabet, “phonic,” word, phrase, sentence, and story 
methods. The term eclectic tends to confuse the issue, and 
especially to camouflage the fact that the all-enveloping context 
of these methods is not American English but educational psy- 
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chology, despite the fact that the assigned names suggest lin- 
guistic categories. All six methods attempt to reach meaning 
without adequate analysis of the language structures that carry 
meaning, or lead to it. 

Aside from exemplifying the “synthetic” approach in ex- 
treme form, the alphabet and “phonic” methods are commonly 
based on inaccurate and even false linguistic information; such 
nonsense as “when two vowels go a-walking, the first one does 
the talking” thrives in this environment. Since the so-called 
phrase method is generally related to observations of eye-span 
and eye-fixations, it does not in fact refer to structural phrases 
but instead confounds elements of a little understood visual 
process with “meaning units,” a psychological will o’ the wisp. 
The sentence and story methods, at the opposite pole from 
alphabet and “phonic” methods, frankly concentrate on overall 
meaning, with no more than nominal attention even to word 
recognition. Only the word method focuses attention on a 
structural unit of language, but even here we must not forget 
that the real method is “eclectic” and psychological, not lin- 
guistic; thus, there is an unbridged gap between word recog- 
nition and “fused thought content.” William S. Gray and Guy 
T. Buswell provide excellent and authoritative illustrations of 
this method. 


In “The Process of Reading” Buswell writes: “The unit in 
reading material is the same as the unit in speech, namely, the 
word . . .” (italics added).'* He provides the clearest statement 
I have ever seen of the leap from individual words to “compre- 
hension of the fused thought content.” Reading, says Buswell, 
“is a process of fusing the meaning of single words into a se- 
quence of meaning. The total act of reading is . . . a combina- 
tion of the visual recognition of words and the central thought 
processes that are stimulated by them.”!® 


In On Their Own in Reading, Gray describes reading as a 
process involving four components in the interpretation of read- 
ing matter. “Briefly stated, they are word perception, compre- 
hension of the ideas represented by the words, reaction to these 
ideas, assimilation of the ideas with previous knowledge or 
experience.”!® Reading is thus said to proceed directly from 
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recognition of individual words, to a fusion of meanings in a 
stream of related ideas, aided by word analysis or meaning clues 
in context, if necessary, but with no intervening language struc- 
tures. The missing part in this explanation is nothing more nor 
less than the principal structural patterns of our language. 


These representative descriptions of the reading process are 
of limited value as a basis for a reading methodology because 
they confuse the ultimate aim of attaining meaning with the 
reading process itself; their orientation is psycho-philosophical 
rather than linguistic, yet at bottom reading is a linguistic 
operation. Nevertheless, Buswell has studied Bloomfield, and 
believes that basic reading instruction must teach the pupil to 
recognize in print what the child already understands in auding 
and speaking; but Buswell is not conscious of fundamental 
speech structures beyond the word.'? Thus both Gray and 
Buswell in their analyses leap from a single structural unit, the 
word, to meaning. Moreover, their “leap” is a leap in kind, not 
in degree: they change the subject from language structure to 
“thought,” and often thought of a highly subjective character. 
Thus they fail to provide an objective operational definition 
of the reading process that can serve as a satisfactory basis for 
a reading methodology. In this respect they typify non-lin- 
guistic reading specialists at large. 

On the other hand, although most books on general lin- 
guistics or on American English include some discussion of read- 
ing, so far not many linguists have concentrated on reading as 
a language process; however, Professor C. C. Fries is working 
on his major study of reading and intends to complete it this 
spring. John B. Carroll and Nila B. Smith are preparing manu- 
scripts of forthcoming books that will deal in part with appli- 
cations of linguistics to reading instruction. At the primary 
level, Jean Berko has reported a rigorous study of the abstract 
oral inflectional skills of children from five and one-half to 
seven years old; the main significance of her experiment is that 
it lends support to the contention of linguists that children 
about this age have attained oral mastery of the basic structures 
of American English.'* The best linguistic discussion of reading 
that I know is a chapter entitled “The Way to Read by Struc- 
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tures,” in Lloyd and Warfel’s college textbook, American 
English; all reading teachers might well study it for its rich 
suggestions that may be adapted and applied at other educa- 
tional levels as well.!® 


While it is not the province of this article to survey all 
current linguistically oriented experiments and suggestions con- 
cerning reading instruction, it may be helpful to refer briefly 
to those that have come to my attention. Margaret R. Shannon, 
in an unpublished Harvard doctoral dissertation, The Measure- 
ment of Phonetic Understandings Relevant to the Teaching of 
Reading, shows that both in-service teachers and advanced can- 
didates for teaching have a poor grasp of the relationship of 
spelling to American English sounds. Priscilla Tyler of Harvard 
is doing some interesting work with spelling-sound relationships 
and with intonation. David C. Davis, University of Wisconsin, 
is engaged on a reading project in six Madison public schools 
under the title, Phonemic Structural Approach to the Teaching 
of Reading, now in its second year. In the Philadelphia public 
schools, the Curriculum Office has set up a Linguistic Study 
Group to explore the possibilities of linguistics in the teaching 
of English and reading. Apparently most current experiments 
and investigations into primary reading methodology are mod- 
eled upon the pioneer work published by the late Leonard 
Bloomfield back in 1942.2° Clara Stratemeyer is developing 
primers, pre-primers, and first readers on the Bloomfield pattern 
for Row, Peterson and Company, with H. L. Smith, Jr., as 
linguistic consultant; his series of thirteen 30-minute films, 
Language and Linguistics, including one film on reading, is 
available through the Indiana University Extension Division. 
Harold Allen and Adrian Sanford have told me that C. L. Barn- 
hart and others have been working with the Bloomfield sugges- 
tions and possibly enlarging upon them, with a view to publica- 
tion in the spring of 1961; Sanford’s own firm, Sanford Associ- 
ates, is assisting in the implementation of teaching reading on 
this same pattern; he notes that new readers are also being 
produced by Richards and Gibson at Harvard Language Re- 
search, Incorporated, and edited by Richard Everett for Wash- 
ington Square Press. Thus there seems to be a general ferment 
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throughout this area, with considerable attention to Bloom- 
field’s original work. 


In an article valuable for its statement of basic linguistic 
facts and theories applicable to teaching American English, 
Soffietti closely follows Bloomfield in recommending that read- 
ing instruction should be introduced largely by means of a 
carefully selected (and highly artificial) vocabularly of words 
spelled phonemically, so far as possible.?1 Differing from Bloom- 
field only in his insistence that handwriting should be included 
as an integral part of primary reading instruction, he too follows 
many pre-linguistic reading specialists in the principle of focus- 
ing attention on single words and letters almost to the exclusion 
of other signals and structures. In fact, Soffietti concludes that 
spelling reform is the only radical solution of American reading 
and writing problems.?? 


Except for more accurate phonemic analysis, this essentially 
alphabetical method does not differ radically from non-linguis- 
tic methods that begin with either “phonics” or an “initial sight- 
word vocabulary” in preparation for developing vocabulary 
mainly by “word analysis,” or old-fashioned word sounding. 
Underlying all alike is the assumption that the child must build 
up his reading knowledge word by word, working from smaller 
printed units, whether letters or words, to other and larger 
printed units; grammatical and syntactical signals, functions, 
and patterns are not taught. Despite the use of an artificially 
limited vocabularly of whole words as a point of departure, the 
Soffietti proposal nevertheless assumes the necessity of introduc- 
ing the child to the reading process by attempting to teach him 
to find a (dubious) correspondence between individual letters 
and individual speech sounds, or phonemes. Since this corre- 
spondence in American English depends wholly upon the arti- 
ficial initial vocabularly, much of it would almost immediately 
have to be unlearned, or relearned in another form. Thus the 
essential difference between this and many traditional methods 
appears to be only the linguist’s superior knowledge of pho- 
nemes and spelling. But this is not a radical or qualitative 
difference with respect to the specific linguistic process of read- 
ing. The principle of alphabetical word analysis itself may be 
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inoperative as the basic method of primary reading instruction; 
in successful reading, the ear must catch the traces of entire 
structural patterns corresponding to the stream of speech—this 
above all. 


Consider a moment. Nearly every educated person has 
known at least one excellent young reader who learned to read 
before attending school, with no formal instruction whatever; 
often the only “method” has been oral reading from a book by 
a fond adult, with the delighted child looking on at the text. 
Lacking rigorous proof, a linguist would certainly hesitate to 
attribute this fairly common phenomenon to superior intelli- 
gence or linguistic gift; perhaps primary reading methodology 
should borrow a leaf from this “book.” The time may have 
come to try teaching—first—the actual correspondence between 
the larger patterns of speech, structural sentence elements, and 
their counterparts in print and writing, as wholes; these could 
later be analyzed as much (or as little) as required for optimum 
control of the derivative visual and manual linguistic skills 
based on speech. Such a new departure would begin with a 
truly operational view of the reading process. 


To be practical as a basis for developing a method of teach- 
ing reading operationally, as a linguistic process, an adequate 
description of reading American English should focus on recog- 
nition of the shapes and patterns of utterance where intonation 
is paramount (statements, requests, questions); on structural 
sentence elements (noun groups, verb groups, prepositional 
phrases, subordinate clauses); on the structure or function words 
that mark such groups (articles or determiners, auxiliary verbs, 
prepositions, clause markers or subordinators); and on the four 
form classes (nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs), and their regu- 
lar inflections. Possibly spelling-sound relationships should be 
taught inductively, if needed, but such learnings in our lan- 
guage seem to relate more to spelling individual words than to 
reading. Mastering the reading process involves first of all an 
understanding of the relationships between the larger speech 
patterns and their printed counterparts; research, experimenta- 
tion, and co-operation of all concerned will be required if we 
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are to develop a methodology adequate to the task of raising 
reading skills to the necessary levels. 

The amount of structural grammar, the specific points to be 
taught, and their sequence in primary reading instruction would 
depend, among other things, on the operational level the chil- 
dren themselves have reached when they enter school; linguists 
generally believe this level to be much higher than most reading 
specialists do. Generally speaking, children should first be 
taught to read and write the same langugae that they already 
speak and understand; however, childish immaturities should 
be corrected and more mature habits taught. Primary reading 
instruction should give pupils a conscious knowledge of lan- 
guage patterns that carry, or lead to, meaning. A functional 
linguistic grammar should be developed and taught inductively, 
as an integral part of primary instruction in speaking, auding, 
handwriting, composition, and reading; and so far as practic- 
able, language lessons should include all aspects of these inter- 
related processes in order to achieve maximum mutual rein- 
forcement of skills. 


Now that we have a usable grammar—structural grammar 
derived from modern descriptive linguistics—as the necessary 
foundation of instruction in the skills of American English, 
perhaps the time has come for an inter-disciplinary attack on 
functional illiteracy at all levels. Classroom teachers, reading 
specialists, guidance counselors, linguists, administrators, stu- 
dents, all should now join forces to develop a scientific method- 
ology of primary language learnings such that all Americans 
may learn how to read, write, and speak the native tongue freely 
and effectively. 
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The Massapequa Story: 
A Pre-College Reading Program 
RUTH M. DOBRIN 


THE READING PROGRAM AT MASSAPEQUA HIGH SCHOOL was 
first established to improve the reading skills of college-bound 
juniors and seniors. The ever-growing competition in national 
competitive examinations, the race for scholarships, and the 
part reading plays as a major factor in intelligence tests were 
cited in motivating the students. Certain other abilities were 
also recognized as goals toward which each student should 
direct his attention. These were the improvements of study 
techniques, the improvement of reading rate, note-taking, and 
test-taking. 

Right from the start the philosophy behind the program 
is explained: Reading is thinking. Hence reading without good 
comprehension is merely word calling and a waste of time. 
Without a functional literary vocabulary (which includes fig- 
urative speech) for general recreational or narrative type mate- 
rial, one does not attain complete understanding. Since words 
derive their meanings from the particular context in which 
they are used, an extensive knowledge of the multiple mean- 
ings of words and their nuances is most important. Only then 
can rate of reading be improved with good comprehension. 

As we go on, the student learns to recognize the maxim thit 
efficiency in reading implies understanding in all areas of the 
communication arts, with particular reference to the language 
arts. The method is very simple: from the simple to the more 
complex, from the factual to the more abstract. 


The Mechanics of Scheduling 


Each September the Guidance Department submits a list 
of juniors who are planning to enter advanced schooling. The 
students’ scores on the Ohio Psychological,’ on the Otis Intel- 
ligence (Gamma)? and the Form R, C2 (Higher Level) Coop- 
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erative Reading* are also submitted on these sheets. The 
ACE‘ is given in the senior year. 

The reading personnel and the guidance counselors, 
equipped with application forms, visit all Track A (enriched 
course of study) and B (the average or state required course of 
study)® English classes to explain the purposes and objectives — 
of the “Pre-College” course. On this form the student volun- 
tarily indicates his desires, and if ‘‘yes’” submits his schedule, 
showing particularly his free period. If “no” he is requested 
to obtain his parents’ signature so that there will be no reper- 
cussions later. 

The youngsters are scheduled usually no more than fifteen 
to a group for two periods a week on alternate days, Monday 
and Wednesday, Tuesday and Thursday. 

The courses are labeled in the following manner so as to 
cover the junior and senior years: 

Basic I 

Basic III 

Advanced I 

Advanced II 
A senior entering the program for the first time because of 
scheduling difficulties in his junior year would be put into 
the Basic I program, for the course of study is arranged with 
a developmental pattern in mind. 

Students attaining scores of the 24th percentile or below 
(based on entering college freshman norms) are given the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test Form AM (Revised Edition) for diag- 
nostic purposes. Establishing the grade level on which the 
student is functioning by locating the 50th percentile for his 
standard score gives the level at which remedial instruction 
should begin. This remedial instruction is given on the in- 
structor’s free program day. The student is included in the 
developmental program as well. 


Vocabulary Development and Enrichment 


All vocabulary is taught in meaningful context. Synonyms 
are taught first for precise understanding from which the anto- 
nyms can be construed by deduction. Precise meanings are also 
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needed for the word-relationship exercises on several college 
entrance examinations. Homonyms are brought to the stu- 
dent’s attention to alert him to differences in spelling and 
meaning. Figures of speech, colloquialisms, and terminology 
peculiar to particular fields of endeavor are taught also. Many 
words in our literature are virtually foreign language to many 
of our students who have had very little reading in the 
classics, and these unfamiliar words dull their sensitivities to 
the beauty of cadence, style, nuance, or implication. 


Practice in word relationships or word analogies is not only 
a tremendous help in preparation for the board examinations, 
but sharpens the students’ wits for analogies in any form. The 
Ohio Psychological and the ACE tests also have sections using 
figures, symbols, or words. Sometimes we find students harassed 
in word study by deficiencies in phonetic and structural clues 
or syllabication. Without much fuss we eliminate these difh- 
culties by discussing these deficiencies, the rule for the pro- 
nunciation of ‘c’ or ‘g’ when followed by ‘i,’ ‘e,’ or ‘y,’ or the 
meanings of the affixes and derivations or stems. 

In this connection we are given an early opportunity to 
lead the youngster to see that he has not been learning subject 
matter “in vacuo” but that in reading English he can often 
use his list of common Latin and Greek affixes and stems.® 
This is not to be a rote-memory affair, but learning through 
frequent repetition in meaningful context. When the vocabu- 
lary is gone over in the sentences, every possible occasion is 
used to point out the meanings of affixes and stems. 

Those who have particular difficulty in the verbal area are 
advised to study the words as one does a foreign language 
vocabulary: first, by writing original sentences themselves; 
secondly, by writing the words on a sheet of notebook paper 
column-fashion, folding the sheet in half lengthwise, and writ- 
ing equivalent meanings on the other half opposite the given 
word. By flipping the page, testing, reviewing, and retesting 
is made possible for the student himself. 

To emphasize the effectiveness of this procedure, an analogy 
is drawn for the student to the time that the arithmetic facts 
were introduced to him. First, the concept underlying the 
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process was presented so that he clearly understood what was 
involved; then he was required to commit the facts to memory 
in order to recognize them at first glance. The vocabulary, 
therefore, is introduced in meaningful sentences. The students 
are given five to ten minutes for quick recognition and to 
write the synonym over the capitalized word. In other lessons 
a list of words in sentences may require antonyms. ‘The teacher 
asks for individual oral responses. Whenever difficulties in 
word attack occur during recitation, the problem is handled 
at once. In cases of equivocal responses, it becomes necessary 
to consult the dictionary: one individual does it. If the group 
shows the need for certain dictionary skills, then one or two 
lessons are set aside for this purpose. After every third lesson 
the student is given a teacher-made quiz. 

The forty-five-minute period is divided between vocabulary 
and timed reading, which includes answering questions to test 
comprehension. It is imperative that the lesson be well- 
planned in advance, but under no circumstance is individual 
learning sacrificed. 


Rate of Reading 


The rate of reading is simply the speed (in words per min- 
ute) at which the student reads with at least 75°% comprehen- 
sion. According to standards set by reading specialists in gen- 
eral, a student should be reading narrative material at the rate 
of 300-500 W.P.M. at the end of the junior year in high school, 
and at the rate of 350-400 W.P.M. at the end of the senior 
year. Everyone at one time or another has experienced a lack 
of background for even fictional or story type material; thus 
establishing an average rate of reading even for narrative type 
materials is based on a false premise. 

It is understandable that content area material, assigned 
for study, cannot be paced at a set rate of speed because of the 
thinking processes involved. However, if there is a rise in the 
rate for easy materials, there is an appreciable gain in rate in 
other areas. Students become aware that having background 
for the purpose of reading is of prime importance, and to 
illustrate this, short paragraphs and longer selections through 
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the various general science and essay materials are timed in 
the regular sessions. The teacher checks on the board a pre- 
pared timing table in minutes and seconds. Particularly slow 
readers are weeded out for Telebinocular screening in order 
to discover a possible defect in vision. Referrals for further 
examinations by eye doctors are made through the nurse. In 
cases of poor perception, planned techniques, such as the 
tachistoscope and exercises in span and discrimination, have 
been effective. 

For added stimulation we use the filmstrips of the Educa- 
tional Developmental Laboratories and the Controlled Reader. 
For the student who is so well-motivated that he would be 
willing to give up an extra study hall on Fridays, our flexible 
program day, we have the SRA Reading Accelerator. There 
are definite gains through these devices for certain students, 
particularly for those who have poor concentration habits and 
are inclined to considerable re-reading. 


Skimming 

Often students do not differentiate between rapid reading 
and skimming, consequently interpreting the terms as synony- 
mous. In order to demonstrate the use of skimming one lesson 
might involve determining a clue word in a topic sentence, pre- 
viewing in the survey technique, hunting for a synonym in a 
dictionary or thesaurus, searching for a description of Doric 
columns in an encyclopedia, or reviewing the definitions of a 
novel, a novelette, a short story and a vignette. It is empha- 
sized that the reader who goes beyond simple plot-finding to 
look for literary values, style, or character delineation may find 
it necessary to dwell somewhat longer on certain passages in 
order to savor them properly. 


Comprehension and Interpretation Skills 

Reading comprehension is an involved thinking process 
which requires facility in manipulating verbal concepts, the 
ability to incorporate one’s funded knowledge from past ex- 
perience into the present content, and to harmonize the total 
into a meaningful whole. The very simple comprehension 
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skill of getting the main idea and pertinent details changes 
when put to these tests: reading for general underlying prin- 
ciples in scientific and technological material; reading critically 
abstract essay-type materials; reading creatively to solve prob- 
lems in mathematics, history, economics, or law; inferring the 
author’s implications, or the author’s tone, intent, or point of 
view. Sometimes all these processes go on at the same time, 
requiring a shift in emphasis and a consideration in weighing 
the accuracy of the writer’s conclusions. It is evident that the 
reader proficient in these comprehension categories utilizes 
certain clues. 

Analysis of psychological tests shows that there are clues 
or mental sets for the different intellectual processes employed 
in the complex reading as described above.?, Hence we teach 
those clues through several techniques: skimming to locate 
material in an index or encyclopedia, and skimming in a study 
technique which will be explained later. The recognition of 
paragraph patterns also serves as a clue to the author’s intent. 

Nearly every remedial or corrective reading text worth its 
salt has something about signal or key words which act as 
clues to questions or in topic sentences, such as “the main pur- 
pose’’—etc., “first, second, third’—etc. As qualifying words: 
“but, if, however, provided that’’— etc. 

The study technique mentioned before may be recognized 
by some to be very much the same as Robinson’s Survey Q 3 R. 
We find it easier to teach it as the P.Q.R.S.T. formula because 
of its alphabetical order: the students remember its organiza- 
tional pattern better. This is the way it is presented: 


“P. Preview for the main idea 
In a paragraph get the main idea from the topic sen- 
tence and the summarizing sentence. 
In a chapter look for the introductory and summar- 
izing paragraphs. 
Then skim for the bold-faced headings or the topic 
sentences in between, which together give the au- 
thor’s outline. 

Q. Turn the bold-faced headings or the topic sentences 
into questions. 
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R. Read through the entire article bearing the self-posed 
questions in mind. 
S. Select the paragraph or paragraphs which give the 
most trouble and reread just those sections. From the 
location of the questions, you should not have any 
trouble locating the area. 
T. Using the questions you posed for yourself and with 
the book closed, test yourself.” 
This formula is also an excellent pattern for note-taking. 
Here again, in teaching how to study, the Ebbinghaus law of 
“forgetting” is invoked, and the students are reminded of the 
need for review, and for relating the current assignment to 
previous notes. 
The paragraph patterns are variously described in profes- 
sional literature. Ruth Strang, Philip Shaw, The Atlantic 
(educational issues, 1954) and others have their own categories. 
The instructor needs to decide for himself what sub-divisions 
he will use for economy in teaching. In our program we use 
the following categories: 
a. Narrative-descriptive pattern 
used in story telling, description, etc. 

b. Cause-effect pattern 
used in history and science to explain either the cause or 
effect. 

c. Opinion-reason pattern 

used in essays particularly: Is this the author’s judgment 
or does he substantiate his remarks with well validated 
facts? 

d. Question-answer pattern 

used in critiques and propaganda pieces. The author’s 
question coming first prepares the reader’s mind to 
direct his attention to an answer supposedly following 
the question. 

e. Chronological-enumerative pattern 

usually found in historical settings with a well organized 
time order, or merely in a listing, as might be the case in 
the enumerative pattern. 
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f. Illustrative pattern 
usually found in a persuasive essay, scientific and mathe- 
matical explanations. Is it the author’s intention to de- 
velop a previously explained paragraph by example, by 
illustration, by enumerative detail, to compare or con- 
trast, or to use an analogy?® 

Students are warned that sometimes the author uses more 

than one pattern in the paragraph to carry out his ideas. 


After allowing the students time to write their responses to 
questions on the material, oral discussion presents a lively pic- 
ture of give-and-take in the group. Clear and logical thinking 
is involved as students are asked to validate their opinions. If 
anything will tax the full intellectual potential, this kind of 
exercise will. The challenge of the materials precludes the 
chance of only casual interest. Active involvement elicits partici- 
pation on several levels of interest. Experience has shown that 
whenever homogenous grouping on an intellectual level is 
possible, the discussions produce the most fruitful results. 

Exposure to information is not synonymous with learning 
for experimentally verified learning involves understanding and 
integration as well.® 


Evaluation 


In order to evaluate progress at the close of the semester's 
training, the following equivalent forms of measures are used: 
Those who have had the special help and have been tested by 
means of the Iowa Advanced Silent Reading Am are now tested 
by the Cm or Dm form, since certain items of the Am are 
repeated in the Bm form. All in the program are also tested 
by an equivalent Cooperative Reading Test C2 (High Level), 
the form depending on the course he is completing. The Form 
R is used as the first measure against which progress is esti- 
mated: upon completion of Basic I, Form Y is used, after Basic 
II, Form Z, and after Advanced I, Form T. These are the orig- 
inal forms. At the time of this writing the Cooperative Testing 
Service has announced revisions for these tests, and in the future 
after examining the revisions, another plan for using the forms 
may be adopted. 
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The norms used both for the Form R and the retest forms 
are those equated for “Entering College Freshmen” Type II 
(liberal arts school standards). For teachers’ college consump- 
tion the scaled scores may be further transposed to “Entering 
College Freshmen Norms,” ‘Type III. Our basis of evaluation 
for achievement is set on the Type II scores, and the statistical 
information on scores submitted in this paper is judged by the 
same criterion. 

There is no intention of presenting this data as the result of 
experimentation, but merely as a study of the figures as they 
obtained before and after training. 


The College Board Scores 


C—represents the group with no training 
E—represents the group with training 
May 1959 Scores January 1960 Scores 


Cc N 21 M. = 489.37 M. = 503.67 M. diff = 14.30 
S.D.= 79.00 S$.D.= 92.00 = J 
E N 65 M. = 504.67 M. = 553.55 M. diff. = 49.12 
$.D.= 93.00 $.D.= 81.00 t= 5.16 


It is evident that the number in the control group is small, 
but since this was not a planned experiment, this is the actual 
number for which uncontaminated data were available. 

Statistical study of the groups in terms of I.Q. range ren- 
dered the following results: 


N = 65 Mean I.Q.= 113.04 $.D. == WIS 
N = 21 Mean 1.Q. = 111.0 Si= 7.50 
M. diff. = 2.65 t= 126 


Using the formula for the significance of the difference of 
the means: 


SEo = No on: 





64 20 
SEn = 2.10 
t = 265 = 1.26 
2.10 


Since the value of the critical ratio (t) does not approach 
even the 5% level much less the 1% level, it is evident that 
there is no significant difference between the two groups in 


terms of 1.Q. The fact that there is similarity or near similarity 
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of I.Q. between the two groups implies that this training is ma- 
terially significant to the improvement of reading skills. 

From the derived ‘t’ .527 on the control group when com- 
pared with Fisher’s Table of Probability, it is apparent that 
the mean gain of 14.30 points on the College Board Scores with- 
out previous training as shown by this ample distribution is 
pure chance. On the other hand, the probability that a differ- 
ence as great as 49.12 would occur by chance is | to 100; hence 
the difference in scores is a result of training. 

Percentile Scores (Based on Entering College Freshmen Norms 
Type II, Cooperative Reading C2) 


Means for May 1959 Test Scores Means for January 1960 Test Scores 
Pre-training Post-training 
V.1 — Vocabulary V.2 — Vocabulary 
S.1 — Rate of Reading S.2 — Rate of Reading 
C.1 — Level of Comprehension C.2 — Level of Comprehension 
Number of Sample — 144 
M. S.D. M. S.D. 

V.1 35.11 25.39 V.2 46.77 23.60 
S.1 35.18 25.50 S.2 45.80 25.03 
C.1 49.76 30.49 C.2 72.40 24.76 

M. diff. 

Vocabulary 11.66 t= 4.14 

Rate of Reading 10.62 t = 3.96 

Comprehension 22.64 t = 6.90 


No attempt was made to limit I.Q. range so that the scores 
pertain to students varying from as low as 98 (remember the 
students entered the course voluntarily) to as high as 134 (as 
obtained on the Otis Gamma). There was also no attempt made 
to screen out emotional problems. This, therefore, presents our 
findings on a truly random sample. 

Here again the difference is highly significant even at the 
1% level. 

These data are given to complete the statistical picture of 
the 1959-1960 group: 

Grade 12 total enrollment 547 

53.7% in college preparatory courses 
2.2% in courses for gifted 

23.4%, Track A—enriched curriculum 

64.5% Track B—regular high school curriculum 
9.9% ‘Track C—applied or practical program 
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Grade |1 total enrollment 624 
55.0% in college preparatory course 

2.9% in courses for gifted 
18.4% Track A—enriched curriculum 
67.9% Track B—regular high school curriculum 

8.89%, Track C—applied or practical program 

The median I.Q. of the senior class is estimated as 112 on 

the Otis Group Intelligence Tests. 


Follow-up of 1959 Graduates 
40%, of 376 graduates entered liberal arts colleges. 
12% of 376 graduates entered other advanced schools, nursing, 
technical schools, etc. 
24% of this 52% entering advanced learning were awarded 
scholarships. 
The 1960 figures are, of course not yet complete. We regard 
this as only one phase of an on-going study, and plan to submit 
a follow-up report. 


The Materials 


We have not stinted on variety of materials because we have 
prepared for four courses in graded development. It is interest- 
ing to watch the face of a student as he examines a copy with 
“college” in its title. This is part of the mental set and emo- 
tional acceptance for what is in store for him. It was with this 
factor in mind, as well as the challenge the texts present, that 
the present selection was made. Critical judgment needs to be 
exercised as to how and at what point these publications should 
be used. 

The pattern of our course of study is indicated here only 
roughly. References to publications are made by author only, as 
detailed in the list of materials cited below. 


Outline of Course of Study Vocabulary Enrichment 


In addition to our own mimeographed sentences, we used 
Brownstein and Weiner for word relationships, antonyms; 
Wood for word relationships, antonyms and synonyms; Jones 
for vocabulary in the essay materials; Gilbert for scientific terms 
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at the end of each article, and separate pages of such material 
prepared for this text. 


Rate of Reading 


For this training we used Glock for short, easy selections; 
Jones (both editions—the alternate edition for Basic I and the 
third edition for Basic II) for articles of easy, contemporary 
interest to young adults, and Brown for more difficult essays. 
Comprehension—power of reading and recall 

a. Paragraph comprehension 

Brownstein and Weiner, and Stroud 

b. Longer selections—prose of about three paragraphs in 

length, and poetry, Wood and Works 
c. Wood and Works 
d. Science—general principles 
Gilbert, Wilking and Webster, and Howland 

e. Essays and abstractions 
Perry and Whitlock 

f. Critical thinking, inferential reading, propaganda 
Brown and Sherbourne 

g. Creative Thinking 
Newspaper editorials, syndicated columns, and articles 
in the listed publications. 


Summary 


The one factor that should be stressed in the success of the 
program is the use of a teamwork approach. Special referrals to 
reading by counselors and the psychologist may bring a stu- 
dent’s latent academic potentials to the surface. The reading 
consultant, moreover, refers freely to the psychologist for a valid 
appraisal of a student's intellectual capacity, or for an evalua- 
tion of emotional indications which may be blocking learning. 
Conferences with the counselors and the psychologist on indi- 
vidual cases always result in a more complete understanding of 
the poorer student. 

The reading teacher should have some experience with the 
WISC and WAIS?® so that the individual scores will have 
greater meaning. He should also have some experience in ob- 
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serving emotional symptoms because a goodly proportion of 
his work is counseling his students indirectly. Very often the 
consultant is asked by the counselor to appraise the borderline 
student’s potential for the academic course he has outlined for 
himself. An awareness of what is entailed in the separate areas 
of the curriculum under this system, with the student’s voca- 
tional goals in mind, implies a knowledge of guidance tech- 
niques and the role that the reading consultant has in the total 
program. 

An illustration in point is a student whom we shall call 
Jack. Jack is an athlete who seemed to bear the label “broad 
back, weak mind.” He regularly ingratiated himself to win 
approval. Last May on his College Board he attained a verbal 
score of 258. Upon the request of one of the administrative staff, 
a place was made for him in the program. He took Basic I and 
Basic II at the same time, getting in four periods of reading 
classes a weeek. He took the College Boards in January and at- 
tained a score of 570. This was remarkable for a student with 
WAIS Scores—Verbal 104, Performance 89, Full Scale 97. For 
the first time in his career Jack found himself on the honors list 
for achievement in the content areas. 


Average gains for a semester of work, two periods a week, 
are estimated at about fifty points, but we have had students 
who have made jumps up to 150 points in two semesters of 
work. With the proper motivation and consistent developmental 
practice, growth is more than a possibility. 

An important aspect of the teamwork approach is the rela- 
tionship between the teacher and the students. Although the 
teacher’s primary role is to develop skills, he also functions in 
another role—gently guiding, sometimes forcefully urging, but 
always himself learning, through conferences with others, 
through cooperative interchange of ideas, to the end that stu- 
dents are encouraged to converge their full intellectual forces 
into productive results. 

In many cases students have reported a rise in achievement 
scores. We find that a general major defect in students is not so 
much the ignorance of basic reading skills as the inability to 
apply these skills. When the student is led to enjoy reading on 
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his own and to apply effectively the skills in his daily situations, 
then we shall know that our goals have been achieved. Above 


all, the approach should be dynamic and flexible; it should be 
modified to continue to elicit interest—never to sink to a level 
of static mediocrity. 
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A Single Procedure for the Development of 
Meaning Vocabulary, Sight Vocabulary, or 
Foreign Vocabulary 


HARRY W. JOHNSON 


“HOW CAN I BUILD THEIR VOCABULARIES?” is a question with 
many meanings, which are more often confused than distin- 
guished. Do you mean speaking vocabulary or listening vocabu- 
lary? Or writing vocabulary or reading vocabulary? Or sight 
vocabulary? Or meaning vocabulary—and how is that related 
to the others? And there is more confusion about the answer 
than there is about the question. Yet, when the opinions of the 
qualified people in the field of reading are thrown together, 
along with the few established facts about vocabulary develop- 
ment, and they are warmed slowly and stirred gently for a 
certain amount of time, the solution readily boils down to one 
procedure for most kinds of vocabulary development and one 
more procedure for the rest. 

To make the discussion concrete, let us consider first a 
typical youngster about to enter high school. For purposes of 
this discussion it must be assumed, obviously, that he has not 
reached the ultimate limit to the size of his vocabulary. It will 
increase in the future. 

Certain other assumptions may also be made with propriety: 

1. He already has several thousand words in his vocabu- 
lary. 
In his lifetime, he kas learned no more than a few 
dozen words by looking them up in the dictionary. 
3. Having gone through the process of acquiring a new 
word in his vocabulary many thousands of times, he 
probably has formed an habitual method for doing 
so or a few habitual methods, each used for certain 
circumstances. 

It is the thesis of this paper that the method or methods 

which this student probably uses should be discovered, made 
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explicit, improved if possible, and utilized. This is not as difli- 
cult as it may appear. 

The basic method by which one acquires a word (i.e., adds 
it to his meaning—usually his hearing—vocabulary) depends 
upon one factor, and therefore, for the purposes of this discus- 
sion, we must begin by separating all words into two categories 
on the basis of that factor: 

Type I, Words for which the learner has had the experience 
necessary in order to grasp the meaning. 

Type II, Words for which the learner has not had the ex- 
perience necessary in order to grasp the meaning. 

We shall discuss the two types in that order. 


Type | Words 


Words for which the learner has had the experience neces- 
sary in order to grasp the meaning are very easily acquired. A 
child begins acquiring such words early in his first year and, 
typically, possesses quite a number before the year is over. By 
the time he enters first grade, he knows several thousand. 

How does he learn those words? There are not many possi- 
bilities: 

1. He guesses their meaning from context (in the broad 
sense, including verbal context, picture context, and 
situational context). 

He fits them into a pattern through analogy (e.g., 
knowing “love,” he guesses loved, loves, loving, lov- 
able, unloved, loveless). 

3. Someone defines them for him. 

There is no other alternative. 

It seems safe, without objective evidence, to assume that 
the great majority of the words he acquires are learned by the 
first method mentioned, that these in turn are fitted into a 
productive pattern, and that few are learned by the third 
method. The proportions have not been determined. 

It also seems safe to assume that, left to his own devices, the 
youngster will continue to add words to his vocabulary in the 
same three ways and that the identity of the words he acquired 
will depend upon: 

1. The material (oral or written) to which he is exposed. 
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2. The direction of his interests and attention. 
3. His ability to acquire words (presumably a function 
of intelligence and technique for learning). 

If one would influence that youngster’s vocabulary develop- 
ment in desirable ways, an examination of the foregoing list 
of factors would suggest that one must do so by one of the 
following means (or a combination of two or three): 

1. Influence the selection of material to which the young- 
ster is to be exposed. 
2. Influence the direction of his interests and attention. 
3. Improve his learning technique. 
The method proposed here incorporates maximum influence 
of all three kinds. 

The foregoing considerations and the accepted principles 
for the guidance of learning combine to suggest a procedure 
which may be described as consisting of two phases: 

1. Selecting appropriate material, and 

2. Applying the proper technique. 
Phase I—Selecting appropriate material. The kind of material 
to be selected depends upon two considerations: 

1. The kind of words the youngster is to acquire. 

2. His present vocabulary level. 
The material must be carefully selected so as to satisfy both 
criteria as adequately as possible. 

The kind of words the youngster is to acquire, i.e., the 
subject-matter area from which they are to be drawn, may, of 
course, be decided by either the youngster himself or his teach- 
er. Having selected the subject-matter area, they (or at least 
the youngster) should go to the section of the library containing 
books and magazines on that subject. For material to employ 
in development of the general vocabulary, literature is prob- 
ably best. It may be noted here that this method will be found 
appropriate in developing foreign language vocabulary as well 
as general or special vocabulary in one’s own language. 

The learner’s present vocabulary level is the guide in se- 
lecting the proper book or magazine from the section located as 
indicated in the previous paragraph. Obviously, the material 
must be difficult enough (i.e., have a sufficiently high vocab- 
ulary level) to confront the learner with some words he doesn’t 
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know. On the other hand, for reasons which will soon become 
evident, there must not be too many. It has been found work- 
able to select material with two or three “new” words per hun- 
dred running words, two or three words which the learner is 
not aware of having seen before, even though he may be able 
to guess their meaning very, very readily. College students, 
after a few minutes’ instruction, seem reasonably accurate in 
selecting such material for themselves. Occasionally, material 
may be too difficult for reasons other than vocabulary. 

Phase II—Applying the proper technique. In order to apply the 
proper technique, the learner must keep one objective foremost 
at all times: to understand the material he is using. He need 
not understand every word or every sentence, and he may not 
understand a given paragraph until he has looked a paragraph 
or two ahead, but he must understand every paragraph of ex- 
pository material and every scene of narrative. If he cannot, 
to that extent the material is inappropriate. 

With that objective in mind, then, the reader reads the 
material until he encounters the first unfamiliar word. There 
are four possible steps by which to deal with that word, and if 
Step One alone accomplishes the basic purpose of understand- 
ing the material, he goes on to the next strange word. If Step 
One does not accomplish the basic purpose, he falls back on 
Step Two. If that doesn’t yield success, he resorts to Step 
Three, and if that leads to failure he employs Step Four. Step 
Four must succeed if the material is appropriate, the technique 
is properly applied, the learner is equipped with a good dic- 
tionary, and the word is one for which the learner has the ex- 
perience necessary in order to grasp its meaning. In short, 
Step Four will work if no mistake has been made beforehand. 

Brief, parallel titles have been devised for the four steps in 
order to render them easy to remember. The titles and de- 
scriptions of the steps will be presented by quoting in full the 
mimeographed instructions the writer gives his college students. 

HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 

When you come to a strange word: 

1. Check it and skip it. Put a little check mark (vy) 
over any word you do not recognize by sight. Then 
go on and see if you can get the meaning of the sen- 
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tence and paragraph anyhow. You may learn the 
meaning of the word by doing this if you’re sharp. 
Break it up. If No. 1 doesn’t work, take the word 
apart, if you can. Guess all you can from the parts 
you recognize; it may be enough for the purpose you 
have in reading. 
Sound it out. If 1 and 2 fail, pronounce the word 
softly, to the best of your ability. In a surprising 
number of cases, this helps. 
Look it up. If you must have the word to under- 
stand what you’re reading and Nos. 1, 2, and 3 don’t 
work, reach for the dictionary. Now here is where 
your vocabulary can grow by leaps and bounds. In 
order that numbers 1, 2, and 3 may work better next 
time you use this system, open the dictionary to the 
word, and then carefully and thoughtfully: 

a. Pronounce it correctly; 

b. Study the roots, prefixes, and suffixes of the 

word; 
c. Read all the meanings to see the various areas 
of meaning it can refer to; 
d. Write the word down in your vocabulary list. 


A few explanatory comments must accompany the foregoing 
explanation: 


In the first place, before being given the mimeographed 
instructions quoted, the student is prepared by means of 


l. 


A discussion of the guessing of word meaning from 
roots, prefixes, and suffixes. 

The learning of a brief list of roots, prefixes, and 
suffixes. 

A careful description of the two phases discussed 
herewith. 


All of one class period and a few minutes of a second class 
period are devoted to that preparation. The remainder of the 
second period is spent in the library putting the instructions 
into practice. 

Two details may be worthy of mention. Step 1 suggests 
marking in the book, but the student is orally instructed to 
make a check mark in the book only if it is his own; otherwise 
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he is to put a finger on the end of the line containing the new 
word. Step 4 suggests writing the new word in a list. This 
should be done with a new word acquired by any of the four 
steps. Perhaps one should omit words only partially learned 
but learned well enough for the purpose of understanding the 
material. They are likely to be less important than those more 
fully understood. 

It will be noted that an extra step, “Sound it out,” seems to 
have been added to the techniques mentioned in the previous 
discussion. This is really not another process. Sounding out 
the word merely facilitates recognition of familiar roots, pre- 
fixes, suffixes or, indeed, whole words. It was suggested by an 
analogy with word identification—which will be discussed more 
fully below. In practice, it proves very helpful. 

Obviously the nature and extent of the preparation appro- 
priate for any given group about to apply the procedure de- 
scribed herein must be determined by the instructor. The 
amount of preparation outlined above might be completely in- 
adequate for another group, or it might be largely superfluous. 
Ultimately, the rule must be: Jf a learner is to acquire Type I 
words by the method described herein, he must receive suf- 
fictent help and/or training that both phases of the procedure 
will be properly carried out. 


Type I! Words 


Words for which the learner has not had the experience 
necessary in order to grasp the meaning of the word cannot 
be learned by the foregoing procedures. When a person looks 
up such a word in the dictionary, he finds the definition in- 
comprehensible. He not only has not experienced the thing or 
quality or state or activity to which the word refers; he hasn’t 
even had experiences similar enough so that he can construct 
an adequate concept. To him, this is a “Type II Word.” 
efore it can have meaning for him, he must have certain 
experiences. 

Ideally, a person’s meaning vocabulary should be based 
upon several experiences with the referent of each word. His 
understanding of “dog” should be based upon wide and varied 
experiences with dogs, his understanding of “red” should be 
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based upon experience with the redness of many objects, his 
idea of ‘‘jump” should be based upon both observation of and 
participation in various kinds of jumping under various con- 
ditions, his understanding of “slowly” should be based upon 
experience with many activities slowly carried on, and his un- 
derstanding of “upon” should be based upon many things in 
one sense or another upon many others. Similarly, words which 
refer to verbal relationships (a, the, and, but, that, etc.,) should 
be understood on the basis of experience with those verbal re- 
lationships. This is the ideal—an ideal fairly frequently met. 

When the ideal is met, the learner has the experience neces- 
sary in order to understand the word, and if he later—after 
having that experience—encounters the word, it is a Type I 
Word for him. 

It is also a Type I Word for him if he has had less than 
the complete experience but has had enough from which to 
build a concept. John, let us say encounters the word “ski.” He 
has never skiied himself, but he has watched people ski. Part of 
the meaning of ski will never be known to him, perhaps, but 
with part of it he is very familiar. Or take Joe—he has never 
even seen anyone ski. He has seen movies of people skiing, but 
he has never observed it directly. His experience is even more 
fragmentary. Or little Paul—he has never seen a picture of 
someone skiing. In fact, he has never seen snow. But he has 
seen hills and he has seen boards and he has slipped in the 
mud. For each of these people a concept of skiing can be built. 
For John, who has watched people ski, the concept we help 
him build may be much more adequate than the one we help 
build for little Paul. It depends partly upon how good a writer 
or teacher helps them build their concepts and how good they 
are at reading or listening. But, in any case, the concept de- 
sired must be built from the experience available. If the past 
experience is not sufficient, sometimes supplementary expe- 
rience can be added by the teacher. 


But sometimes a child encounters a word for which he does 
not have even enough experience to patch together a meaning. 
This, then, is a Type II Word to him. A definition or explana- 
tion is designed to remind him of the type of experience re- 
ferred to or arouse in his mind images from his experience 
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and patch them together in a new concept. But for him, the 
definition or explanation arouses almost nothing. His need is 
fairly obvious, but it may be difficult to satisfy. He needs, 
ideally, three kinds of experience, before the word can be in 
his vocabulary: 

1. Experience with the word’s referent. 

2. Experience with the word. 

3. Experience associating the word and its referent. 
The experience with the referent, as indicated before, should 
be as rich and varied as possible. “Experience with the word” 
is intended to mean hearing and/or seeing the word. 

But the first two alone are not sufficient. One may have 
experienced algae many times, and one may have seen and 
heard the word “algae” over and over, and yet one may never 
have associated the word with the proper referent. The third 
type of experience is absolutely essential and not infrequently 
neglected. But algae are not hard to come by. Aardvarks 
sometimes are. Dragons are even harder. So the teacher who 
would provide the experience necessary for these words may 
have to plan some careful patchwork in order to build ade- 
quate concepts. 

Experience associating the word and the referent should 
take place at the time of experience with the referent. If pos- 
sible, the expert teacher taking learners on a tour will provide 
experience with the word before the tour and then during the 
tour, if possible, point out and name the objects and processes 
and attributes previously discussed. However, such timing is 
not always possible, and the word is associated with the ex- 
perience by first reminding the learner of the experience he 
has had and then associating the word with that experience. 
This is what happens when one looks up a word in the diction- 
ary and learns the meaning. 


Sight Words 


That the procedure described for handling Type I words 
is appropriate for a child to use in identifying words he doesn’t 
recognize at sight—that it is, indeed, the best procedure for him 
to use—is the most important fact in this article. The modern 
teachers of reading in our elementary school have an obligation 
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to teach our children to use all four of the word attack tools— 
context, structural analysis, phonetic analysis, and the diction- 
ary. If any child fails to learn all four, that child can never 
become a skillful, independent reader. But not only should 
the teacher teach each child all four word-attack techniques 
but also he should train him in the habitual and skillful use of 
those techniques in the order mentioned. Then, whenever he 
encounters a word which is not in his sight vocabulary he will 
automatically go into the proper procedure for identifying the 
word—the procedure described for Type I words. That pro- 
cedure, skillfully carried out, cannot fail to identify a word for 
the child, unless the word is not in the child’s meaning vocabu- 
lary. 

If, then, a child is reading material by recognition at sight 
and suddenly encounters a word not in his sight vocabulary, he 
can recognize it if: 

1. He can use the appropriate word attack techniques 

well. 

2. The word is in his meaning (hearing) vocabulary. 
And if he is reading in material (such as that in a modern 
reader) with a carefully controlled vocabulary, both of those 
conditions will have been met. The good teacher of beginning 
reading does not ask a child to identify a strange (non-sight) 
word unless it is in the child’s meaning vocabulary. 

But suppose the reader is reading outside of or beyond that 
carefully controlled material, and the strange word is not in 
his meaning vocabulary. What should his procedure be then? 
He should carry out exactly the four steps he would for any 
other non-sight word. After all, he doesn’t know whether a 
strange (non-sight) word is in his meaning vocabulary or not. 
Fortunately, it doesn’t matter. As indicated above, the pro- 
cedure for identifying a word in one’s meaning vocabulary is 
identical with the procedure for determining the meaning of a 
word not in one’s meaning vocabulary. Hence, any reader 
should apply the same four steps to any strange word he en- 
counters in material he is reading. If the four steps do not 
work, the word is a Type II word for that reader, and he should 
seek the kinds of experience required in such cases. 

Thus, if primary teachers instill skill in using the four tech- 
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niques and the habit of using them, the skill and the habit 
can serve in later reading to facilitate comprehension and 
vocabulary development at all levels and in all fields, and, as 
we have suggested, the learning of foreign languages. 

All of this obviously implies the desirability of a develop- 
mental program of vocabulary growth extending throughout 
the school curriculum. As rapidly as he can, the beginning 
reader should master the four word-attack techniques: (1) 
Check the word and seek its meaning from content; (2) Break 
the word up into its structural parts; (3) Pronounce the word; 
(4) Look the word up in the dictionary. Thus fully equipped 
as an independent reader, he should then polish and refine 
and use those techniques for the rest of his life to insure his 
own maximum intellectual growth. 
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What Current Research Says about Poor Readers 
in High School and College 


ARTHUR S. McDONALD 


THE RESULTS OF RESEARCH studies concerned with reading dis- 
ability at the high school and college level are often contradic- 
tory. A number of possible causes for such disagreement may be 
noted. Frequently, an adequate definition of achieving and 
disabled readers was lacking, or there was considerable differ- 
ence among investigators in the standards used for classifying 
reading ability.*® In many cases, there was no comparison of dis- 
abled readers with control groups of able readers. Only a few 
studies took into account the effect of the school “press” or the 
effect of the teaching situation. 3% 55 


Pace and Stern have asserted that failure of assessment 
studies of achievement is often due to inadequate description of 
environments in which assessed modes of behavior were sup- 
posed to occur. In their view, the students must face and deal 
with the press of the school environment. Thus, the total pat- 
tern of congruence between personal needs and environmental 
press may be more predictive of achievement, growth and 
change than any single aspect of either the person or the en- 
vironment.*® 6 It has also been shown that different personality 
types respond best to different teaching environments.* 54 


Certain other factors serve to complicate adequate research. 
Many of the most grossly handicapped readers have dropped 
out of or have been eliminated from school by high school and 
college age. Furthermore, there is considerable variance in the 
holding power of high schools** so that the proportion and type 
of disabled readers vary greatly from school to school. College 


Arthur S. McDonald is Director of Reading Services in the 
Division of Adult Education at Marquette University. This 
paper was originally prepared for presentation before the sym- 
posium on “Characteristics of Disabled Readers” at the annual 
convention of the American Psychological Association in New 
York City on September 5, 1959. 
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admission standards differ greatly. Some colleges admit practi- 
cally any student with a high school diploma; others are highly 
selective. Consequently, types of reading disability cases will 
vary greatly in accordance with the college selection program. 
In addition, the type and extent of reading disability found in 
a college population will depend on the ability of the school 
to provide special services as well as on the faculty’s philosophy 
in this regard.?6 

Traxler has pointed out the difficulty of adequately meas- 
uring reading ability, showing the variance among tests in their 
measurement of various components of the reading process.®* 
Other studies have shown that personality dimensions, method 
of test administration, and type of test may interact to produce 
spurious indications of reading disability.*® In part, this prob- 
lem of assessment lies at the base of much of the inconsistency 
of the research. Inadequate definition of disabled readers, over- 
emphasis on one factor or viewpoint, and limitations of envir- 
onment, time and available subjects have led often to biased 
populations, designs, or results. This may be the explanation for 
the failure of the studies to be conclusive with respect to the 
effect of environmental, social, emotional, personal, education- 
al, and other factors on reading performance. 

Despite these and other conflicts and disagreements, the 
consensus among researchers, however, is that no single cause 
or factor can be held solely responsible for reading difficulties. 
The principle of multiple causation applies here as in other 
areas of human behavior. A constellation of related factors is 
practically always found in cases of reading disability if the 
research study has been adequately designed and executed. 
Therefore, although factors affecting reading performance will 
be discussed separately in the interest of simplifying the presen- 
tation, it should be kept in mind that they always interact. 


Physical Factors 

The research literature shows no conclusive study indicating 
that physical factors are significantly related to reading disabil- 
ity at the high school and college level.'® *' Nevertheless, recent 


research carried on by Smith and his associates has suggested 
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that some types of severe reading disability may result from 
faulty mediation of nerve impulses in synaptic transmission due 
to chemical imbalance.** 


Intellectual Factors 


Psychological theory and practice have established relative 
functional independence of at least two large sectors of intellec- 
tual abilities: non-verbal factors, the ability to deal effectively 
and precisely with quantities as contrasted with verbal factors, 
the ability to deal with less precise, often affectively toned verbal 
constructs.! ® 73 Several studies, resting on the use of the A.C.E. 
Psychological Examination, have found that disabled readers 
often have high measured intellectual abilities in the non- 
verbal or performance area and poor measured abilities in the 
linguistic area.33- 69 75 


We administered the WAIS to fifty disabled readers of high 
school age and fifty disabled readers at the college level and got 
results similar to those reported by Spache for elementary school 
children.5® The high school group was approximately average 
in intelligence: Verbal 101 (9.5), Performance 108 (10.9). The 
college group was in the bright-normal range: Verbal 110.5 
(10.9), Performance 118 (14.5). For the two groups, 30% of the 
students were higher on Verbal, 65% were higher on Perform- 
ance, and 5% had similar scores on the two. Using a deviation 
of 3 from the student’s scale average, plus deviations were 
greater on Comprehension, Similarities, Picture Completion, 
Picture Arrangement, and Object Assembly. Minus deviations 
were significantly greater in Arithmetic, Digit Span, and Digit 
Symbol. Information, Vocabulary, and Block Design had insig- 
nificant deviations. These results may be interpreted to mean 
that disabled readers did better in tasks involving social com- 
prehension, ability to recognize relationships between verbal 
concepts (when presented orally), in attention to details, and 
in simple manipulative tasks than they did in tests reflecting 
attention, concentration, fluency, and freedom from distraction. 
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Deficiency Symptoms 
A number of overtly expressed deficiencies characteristic of 

high school and college disabled readers have been identified: 

1. general vocabulary lacks 

2. poor spelling 

3. deficiencies in word sense 

4. weakness in word recognition and structural analysis 

5. self-concept of being a poor reader 

6. desire for more speed 


7. lack of retention 


9 


inability to concentrate 
9, tendency to give equal stress and value to every word 
10. search for the one best way to read 
11. procrastination and cramming 
12. reading causing nervousness, restlessness, fatigue, etc. 
Ephron has termed most of these “surface patterns.” Raygor, 


however, has suggested that such self-reports may be used in 
diagnosis of reading disabilities.*2 


Home Influences 


A number of researchers have reported that inadequate 
home-family situations were found in a majority of reading 
disability cases. It may be pointed out that deficiencies in inter- 
familial relationships are often closely related to inadequate 
emotional development.** 45: 61 


Educational Factors 


In regard to schools there are a number of practices in the 
educational system which tend to produce defective readers.®! &4 
Some of these are inadequate preparation for the work-type 
reading in content fields necessary at high school and college 
levels; lack of training in mature reading; the absence of true 
reading instruction in many high schools; and educational poli- 
cies which keep the high school student in his group but fail to 
make him a member of his group. 
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Emotional Factors 


Increasing attention has been given to the relationship be- 
tween reading and emotional status. Many writers have pointed 
out that reading disabilities are accompanied by more or less 
severe personality difficulties.* 8 19 11. 12, 18, 14, 16, 19, 20, 21, 25, 28, 
32, 34, 37, 38, 42, 44, 45, 46, 48, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 63, 64, 72, 75, 
76, 77 On the other hand, there are some researchers who did not 
find reading to be significantly related to personal adjustment 
of students.* * 22. 24. 29 Holmes concluded that, for his samples 
of college students, the data did not support the hypothesis that 
a strong relationship exists between reading disabilities in 
either speed or power of reading and any particular syndrome 
of personality traits.**- 2+ 

Disabled readers at the high school and college level often 
manifest definite emotional maladjustments.‘4 It has been 
emphasized that every person who deals with poor readers must 
be alert to the presence of complicating emotional problems 
which have repeatedly been shown to interfere with learning. 
Ephron reports that all the “surface patterns” of reading dis- 
ability (mentioned previously) are various expressions of fear: 
fear of taking chances, of making mistakes, of succeeding, etc.'? 
Woolf noted the presence of fear together with evidence of 
many symptoms associated with frustration: stereotypy, insecur- 
ity, undifferentiated self-concepts, etc.7* Raygor and his asso- 
ciates found that college students with reading disabilities differ 
in what they say and feel about reading from the achieving col- 
lege students. Such reports were significantly negative in tone 
and affect.42 Students who significantly improved their reading 
by means of work in a reading clinic manifested a general trend 
of personality change in the direction of decreased anxiety and 
increased emotional stability and self-confidence.*! 

MMPI responses for disabled readers at the college level 
were found to be significantly different from responses for 
achieving readers. Poor readers also showed a lack of self-under- 
standing and a delay in identification with adults of the same 
sex as well as indications of low morale, lack of self-confidence, 
extreme anxiety, and rigidity for the disabled readers.7> Poor 
readers also manifested less orientation to achievement and 
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greater need for deference than good readers. Disabled readers 
found it very difficult to organize a situation.7* Another study 
found marked discrepancies among the ideal-self concept, the 
self-concept, and the concept of others in a group of poor read- 
ers at the college level.*+ These students, as determined by TAT 
and diagnostic interviews, manifested strong needs for abase- 
ment and deference. They lived in a press of coercion and re- 
jection. 

In another investigation we compared the TAT protocols of 
twenty-five college students who were rated as poor readers with 
the protocols of twenty-five college students who were able read- 
ers. The poor readers evidenced high needs for abasement, suc- 
corance, sentience, and deference. They manifested low needs 
for autonomy, achievement, aggression, and dominance. The 
poor readers exhibited much greater tendency toward stereo- 
typy in their stories. They evidenced some uncertainty in sex 
role identification. Many of them exhibited characteristics sim- 
ilar to the pattern which Rosen found for the category which he 
termed the over-inhibited person.*? In comparison, the good 
readers manifested high needs for achievement, dominance, au- 
tonomy, and cognizance. Similar findings have been reported by 
Middleton and associates.*8 ‘These investigators point out that 
personality factors may be associated with achievement in a 
complex pattern of subgroupings in each of which groupings 
different relationships between syndromes and achievement 
exist. 

To conclude this discussion of the relationship of emotions 
to reading disability, it may be well to note some of the difficul- 
ties in carrying out research with this factor. Some of these are 

1. biased populations available to the researcher; 

2. approach to the research with a possibly biasing attitude 

toward the importance of educational or psychological 

factors; 

3. paucity of means for adequately controlling within- 
group variability while comparing to inter-group vari- 
ability on a number of variables; 

4. superficial evaluations of personal adjustment; 

5. inadequate determination of reading status; 
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6. failure to take into account the environmental press of 
the educational institution; 

7. failure to equate groups on basis of emotional factors for 
comparison on reading achievement. 

Johnson’s conclusions from her study of the research seem in 
point:%° 

1. There is no single personality trait or combination of 
traits invariably associated with either success or failure 
in reading. Variability of personality structure will be 
great within groups of both achieving and disabled read- 
ers. 

2. Personal maladjustments which lead to inability to at- 
tend and concentrate will have a negative effect on the 
development of reading ability. 

3. The presence of the very serious symptoms of personal 
maladjustment is more frequently associated with failure 
in reading than with success in reading. 

4. Emotional problems and reading disability, when they 
occur together, are likely to aggravate each other. Both 
must be considered in the treatment of the whole prob- 
lem. 

. The influence of home conditions is strong in determin- 
ing both personal adjustment and achievement in read- 


ing. 


cr 


Use of Leisure Time 


A coded survey of the leisure time pursuits of fifteen 
hundred high school and college students in the Milwaukee 
area showed that those students ranking lowest in reading abil- 
ity resorted more to activities making lesser demand on the in- 
tellect than did the students ranking in the upper quarter on 
reading ability. Students with low reading ability claimed to 
spend a mean of twenty hours per week viewing television. ‘The 
programs listed were stereotyped, low-demand, immediate re- 
ward type. Students of high reading ability claimed to spend a 
mean of seven hours per week viewing TV. A high proportion 
of programs listed by these students demanded a rather pur- 
poseful, intellectual approach. The poor readers listed a mean 
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of three times the number of movies attended as did the good 
readers. Claimed leisure-time reading habits, as might be ex- 
pected, differed significantly both in regard to time spent 
and type of reading reported. The poor readers claimed very 
little voluntary reading. Most of this was of the ephemeral, low- 
demand type. Television, movies, and reading activity were 
significantly more purposeful, intellectual, and more often of a 
delayed reward type for the good readers than for the poor 
readers. No difference was found between the groups with 
regard to social and athletic pursuits. 


Summary and Conclusions 


The research findings indicate that reading disability is the 
result of a constellation of inhibiting factors varying with differ- 
ent students and with different institutional environments. 
Most of the factors considered in this paper may act at different 
times either as predisposing or precipitating factors. Usually, a 
single factor will become functional in reading disability only 
in connection with other factors as part of a constellation. 

Because multicausal factors and psychological functions 
underlie reading disability in high school and college students, 
because reading is a function of the whole personality and is 
one aspect of the growth of the individual (Olson), the ultimate 
goal of reading instruction must be the modification of the per- 
sonal and social adjustment of the student wherever such adjust- 
ment impedes reading ability. Spache has observed that gains 
in reading skills by students really reflect better adjustment and 
adaptation to high school and college demands.®® ® 

The student in his reading, as in his behavior g_aerally, 
perceives in accordance with his needs, goals, defenses, and 
values. Ephron has pointed out that an instructor who attempts 
to change and improve reading habits is really trying to change 
a great deal more and must act accordingly.!? Snygg and Combs 
have observed®* that the process of education is fundamentally 
a process of change in the person’s phenomenal field. They 
assert that the important thing in the determination of be- 
havior is the meaning which objects, facts, and settings have for 
the person through their relationship to the self. Material forced 
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upon students without consideration of their present needs and 
immediate goals tends to acquire a negative connotation. This is 
no less true even though the material be labeled ‘‘remedial” and 
administered in a clinical setting. To be effective, reading in- 
struction will have to accept the task of dealing as necessary 
with the whole phenomenal field of the individual, of planning 
to bring about changes in his self-perception as well as in his 
perception of his environment. Since behavior must be appro- 
priate to the phenomenal self, changes in this self are invar- 
iably followed by changes in behavior. 5® 75 
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ambidexterity, mirror-writing, stuttering, and reading difficulties. Use- 
ful for those interested in the training of children. 


HELPING YOUR CHILD WITH SPELLING, by Edward W. Dolch. 
Champaign, Illinois: The Garrard Press, Publishers, 1960, 24 pages. “Practi- 
cal common sense explanations” concerning the reasons behind the poor 
spelling of many children. Mr. Dolch says, “Our job is to . . . show him 
what to do and how to do it.” 


READING GAMES: STRENGTHENING READING SKILLS WITH 
INSTRUCTIONAL GAMES, by Guy Wagner and Max Hosier. Darien, 
Connecticut: The Educational Publishing Corporation, 1960, 128 pages. 
The authors attempt to show how reading is related to many types of 
activities and to a variety of materials. Emphasis is put on “reading games.” 
An appendix lists a number of commercial games which help build reading 
power, such as GO FISH, A CONSONANT SOUND GAME, and PHO- 
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Reviews 


THE PHONETICS OF AMERICAN ENGLISH, Second Edition, by 
Charles Kenneth Thomas. New York: Ronald Press, 1958, 273 pp. 


According to the preface, this compact little book was designed primarily 
for elementary courses in phonetics but should also find use in courses deal- 
ing with the improvement or correction of voice and speech. Three chap- 
ters on regional variations in American pronunciation, it is pointed out, 
should be useful in an advanced course in linguistic geography. 


The book opens conventionally and logically with chapters on “The 
Mechanisms of Speech” and “The Classification of Speech Sounds.” Twelve 
chapters follow on “The Sounds of English.” Here symbols and the 
phonemes they represent are discussed and illustrated in detail. These 
chapters make up the heart of the book. 


Other chapters consider stress as it has to do with the relative expenditure 
of energy in the pronunciation of syllables and with the sounding of the 
voiced and voiceless stops; the length of sounds; assimilation, dissimilation, 
and other phonetic changes; and standards of pronunciation. Preceding 
this last chapter are the three chapters on regional pronunciation. They 
are dispensable for an elementary course in phonetics, and one suspects 
they appear here because of the author’s absorbing interest in the subject 
and the mass of first-hand data he has collected on speakers from over 
2,500 of the 3,000-odd counties in the United States. Many such words as 
hoarse, horse, merry and marry, foreign, home, horrid, mock, doll, greasy, 
and caught are cited in discussions of regional variations. 


The present volume revises the first edition of 1947. The organization 
and the chapter headings are practically unchanged. There is a general 
re-styling of sentences and paragraphs, but the significant changes are a 
greater emphasis on the concept of the phoneme and the introduction and 
use of the term allophone for the nondistinctive features of a speech sound. 
The phrase “of both vowels and consonants” in the first edition becomes 
“of both vowel and consonant phonemes” in the revision. 


This book is knowledgeable and clear and admirably suited to introduce 
students to the study of phonetics. English teachers not formally teaching 
phonetics will find it a useful reference book. Any word-conscious and 
pronunciation-conscious reader will find it interesting and stimulating. 


Mr. Thomas might do well to expand his chapters on regional pronunci- 
ation into a new book. It would be wise and tolerant in its approach. It 
is obvious here that he doesn’t care whether in his reader's particular 
pattern of pronunciation, the allophones ring differently from his own. 


V. E. Gibbens 
Department of English 
Purdue University 
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SILENT SPEECH AND SILENT READING, by Ake W. Edfeldt, Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1960. 159 pp. 

Professor Edfeldt, head of the Institute of Reading Research at the 
University of Stockholm, has read widely in the experimental literature 
of his field and, in introducing the experiment with which this extended 
monograph is concerned, he has presented an interesting review of this 
published work. 

The essence of Silent Speech and Silent Reading is the experimental 
work of the author. Rejecting (rightly, in this reviewer’s opinion) per- 
sonal report and other subjective data in testing for the presence of and 
variation in speechlike behavior of certain portions of the peripheral 
speech mechanism associated with silent reading, Professor Edfeldt applied 
the techniques of electromyography to the central problem. Surface and 
needle electrodes were used to pick up electrical potentials from con- 
tracting muscles. These action potentials, suitably amplified, provided 
the raw data of the dependent variable which were then compared under 
varying silent reading conditions. 

According to the publisher’s blurb which accompanied the review 
copy of the book, “With the use of this instrument (the electromyograph) 
the author’s main experiment involving the following three hypotheses 
was proved to be correct: 


A. Good readers engage in less silent speech than do poor readers. 

B. The reading of any easy text results in less silent speech than does 
the reading of a difficult one. 

C. The reading of a clear text results in less silent speech than does 
the reading of a blurred one.” 


The “proved to be correct” overstatement is the publisher's; Professor 
Edfeldt’s conclusions are slightly more conservative. Still, this reviewer 
is constrained to take issue with the author (or perhaps his translator) 
on three significant points. 

In contrast to the author's inferences from his data, the reviewer 
suggests: 

1, “Silent speech” is silent speech in this experiment only by defini- 
tion; the condition has not been differentially diagnosed from a 
generalized tension state which waxes and wanes with the difficulty 
of the task confronting the subject; 

2. Failure to deny the null hypothesis does not confirm the positive 
hypothesis; it merely renders it more tenable. The statement, 
“These difficulties (tensions in speech musculature) may arise due 
to poor reading ability . . . or because the text has a low degree 
of understandability . . . or readability,” somewhat oversteps the 
limitations of the experiment and the analysis; 

3. Since no condition of the experiment involved training for the 
elimination of “silent speech,” the conclusion, “In any case, it 
seems quite clear that all kinds of training aimed at removing 
silent speech should be discarded,” is much more an indication of 
the author’s bias than it is an outgrowth of an hypothesis tested. 

Earlier mention was made of the translation of this book from Swedish 
into English. In the main this translation, by Jack Wright, B.A., of 
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Kungsangen, was clear and readable. Occasional non-stop sentences 
interlarded with commas (on page 108 there is one with 57 words and 
nine commas), however, created some unnecessary reading difficulties. 

Despite the foregoing criticisms the reviewer found much that was 
interesting and valuable in the book. The description of experimental 
procedure was excellent, though omission of specific notation with respect 
to electrode placement in the collection of electromyographic data is 
regretted. The statistical treatment of the data was very thorough. 

In general, the feasibility of the electromyographic approach to inves- 
tigation of problems in the field of reading has been demonstrated, which 
must be a source of considerable satisfaction to many persons who have 
sought such a tool. 

T. D. Hanley 
Speech Clinic 
Purdue University 


NEW FRONTIERS IN READING, International Reading Association 
Conference Proceedings, Edited by J. Allen Figurel, Volume V, 1960. 

This is the fifth annual conference report of the organization which, 
since its recent founding, has become the focus of reading as a professional 
field. The concern of this organization with the improvement of reading 
programs, developmental and remedial, and especially with giving guidance 
wherever reading is involved, is well reflected in this report. Two major 
addresses and forty-two shorter reports were presented at this conference 
by specialists in the field. The direction of the speakers’ attention reveals a 
dynamic quality of growth, not a mere dwelling on what has already bee 
achieved. : 

The program reported in the Proceedings is divided into five parts. 
Part I presents the two major addresses of the conference. Dr. Jerome S. 
Bruner, an educational psychologist, analyzed “The Act of Discovery,” 
which has significant implications for the reading process. The other 
major address was made by Dr. William S. Gray, a leading force in the 
founding of the organization; his death since this conference is lamented 
by all who knew him personally and by all who have profited by his pro- 
found scholarship in the field of reading. He was scheduled to look back- 
ward and sum up the achievements in the field of reading during the 
last fifty years at the Golden Anniversary of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in November, 1960; this he was not destined to do. 
But earlier in the year at this I.R.A. Conference he looked forward to 
“Expanding Frontiers in the Teaching of Reading.” In looking toward 
the future he realized that much study and research will be needed: “first, 
to determine more fully the advantages and limitations of existing plans 
and procedures; second, to invent methods that will maximize progress on 
the part of individuals; and, third, to determine more fully how the 
economies, motivations, and added insight inherent in many group activi- 
ties can be used most effectively.” 

Part II presents papers on the topic “Differentiating Instruction to 
Provide for the Needs of Learners.” The treatment ranges from the 
primary grades through college and adult programs; papers presented in 
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a special session for administrators, reading supervisors, and consultants 
and in one for clinical workers are also included. In each of the grade 
level sessions the method of procedure was from analysis of organizational 
practices to discussion of methods and materials. 

In Part III there is a shift from this treatment of methodology and 
materials to a discussion of the personal factors in the reader which affect 
his reading ability and a discussion of the impact of reading on the develop- 
ment of children, young adults, and adults. This section is entitled “Read- 
ing and Mental Health.”” Especially noteworthy for its excellent analyses 
is the session on college and adult programs, “Achieving Personal Maturity 
through Reading.” Personal maturity is conceived of as resulting from: 
developing an interest in reading; recognizing and constructing meaning; 
establishing purpose for reading; reacting to ideas; giving attention to 
kinds of material read. Four sessions reported in this section seem unre- 
lated, except by implication, to the theme “Reading and Mental Health,” 
but they constitute important areas in the whole treatment of reading: 
Research; Television; Building More Effective Reading Programs; Reading 
on the International Scene. 

Part IV relates reading to the total curriculum by noting: The Place of 
Basic Reading Instruction; The Nature and Function of Reading in the 
Content Areas; The Nature and Function of the Recreational Reading 
Program; The Role of Reading in Relation to Other Areas of Communi- 
cation; The Role of Special Services in the Reading Program. The volume 
also includes the addresses after luncheon by writers of children’s books, 
Edgar and Ingri D’Aulaire and Eleanor Bates. 

As one might expect, this publication contains many descriptions of 
plans for reading instruction as they are in operation today and many 
references to types of printed and audio-visual materials useful in such 
instruction. It can thus serve effectively for the reader as an orientation 
to this basic field of instruction in the schools of America and also, on a 
more limited scale, as an introduction to what is being done in several 
other countries. 

But, as the theme of the conference, “New Frontiers,” indicates, the 
volume also offers many suggestions for desirable improvements and inno- 
vations as viewed by experts who have dipped into the future and seen a 
vision of what reading instruction can ideally become. Culled from these 
offerings, the following may suggest to the reader the directions in which 
reading instruction can move: 

“Experience . . . indicates that instruction in reading will be planned 

and progress spaced in the future less in terms of age and grade expec- 

tancy and more in terms of individual capacity, needs, and motivation.” 

(William S. Gray) 


" the structural approach to reading . . . the recognition of basic 
structural principles of word order as being fundamental in learning 
the reading process. . .. No doubt this concept holds much promise, 


Experimentation should be encouraged.” (Nila B. Smith) 


“It would be refreshing if future research would deal with the amounts 
of self-selection and teacher-pupil conference which are desirable in a 
program of basal, functional, and recreational reading, and with ways 
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of making the home more useful in self-selected activities.” (Constance 
M. McCullough) 
“I believe that we shall not achieve any real breakthrough in our 
struggle with the reading problem until we have succeeded in doing 
something about the regimentation still prevalent in many classes in 
the subject fields, and until we have achieved a better understanding 
of the role of the textbook.” (John J. De Boer) 
“Refinement of tests by which comprehension (or various types of 
retention of materials) is now determined is imperative if reading 
programs are to fulfill their multiple purposes.” (George B. Schick) 
“Another frontier which . . . is all but unexplored is that of the formu- 
lation of a vital methodology and an integrated teaching approach to 
adult reading improvement based on solid educational principles and 
spelled out with exquisite clarity.” (Paul D. Leedy) 
“I have been suggesting that secondary teachers can learn from elemen- 
tary teachers, and elementary teachers can learn from secondary people. 
In the past, the elementary school has been strong on teaching reading 
skills; in secondary schools some of our best teaching has been in 
literature.” (David H. Russell) 
“Maturity of reading is the major tool for all learning, and is probably 
more important for the survival of democracy than the size of our army 
or armament. And a necessary factor in producing maturity is the 
practice of reacting to reading.” (Joseph C. Gainsburg) 
“One of the major frontiers on reading . . . is the evaluation of sys- 
tematic sequences of ‘skill’ development.” (Emmett A. Betts) 
“A reform is now needed in basic theory of teaching reading. Theory 
has been becoming gradually a little less clear, less general, and less 
used .. . The neglect of general, unifying theory will have detrimental 
consequences in teaching as it will in the practice of medicine or the 
development of science. It is now high time to appraise and improve 
our research and professional activities in this respect.” (Arthur I. 
Gates) 
Reflecting on these desiderata on the frontiers of reading, we can only 
exclaim, “‘O brave new world! that will have such improvements in read- 
ing instruction in it.” 


Samuel Weingarten 
Wright Junior College, Chicago 
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News, Letters, and Notes 


Marion Cline, Jr., the Director of the Reading Clinic at New Mexico 
Highlands University, Las Vegas, writes to remind readers of the JOUR- 
NAL that the memorial to Prof. Oscar S. Causey in the Winter issue 
moved Highlands University “some five hundred miles from its actual 
location in Las Vegas, New Mexico.” Highlands is hereby restored to its 
proper state. 


Another letter of interest to JOURNAL readers is the following, in 
response to several comments from readers on the review-and-rebuttal 
series of Summer, 1960: 


I have received a number of suggestions that some reaction of mine 
to the comments by Drs. Smith and Carrigan concerning my review of 
their book, The Nature of Reading Disability (III, 238-49, Summer, 
1960, issue of this JOURNAL) would be welcomed. Since a detailed 
consideration of their remarks would require a paper as long as the 
original review, I shall comment on only a few points. 


What they attempted to do was to find distinctive subgroups within 
a reading disability population and to see if the characteristics of these 
subgroups could be explained by a model based upon the absolute and 
relative amounts of two chemicals in the brain (acetylcholine and 
cholinesterase). 


Obviously, then, the validity of the grouping is of central impor- 
tance. Regrettably there was unexplained change in the size of the 
groups, and presumably in the group membership, with one group 
gaining two members and another group losing three members. The 
authors refer to this as an “unforgivable” clerical error in their com- 
ments, but they make no effort to explain it. In groups ranging from 
four to eight (or nine) in size, such changes can make a great deal of 
difference in results. 

There was no answer, also, to my comment that such potentially 
causal factors as low general intelligence, severe hearing defects, and 
previously diagnosed brain injuries obscured the interpretation of 
group characteristics. For example, Group V, with four members, had 
at least two with severe hearing defects; Group III, with six members, 
had at least two brain-injured children in it; and Group I had an 
average California IQ of 82, as compared to 97 for the experimental 
population. 

Another of my comments which the authors seem to accept is on 
their willingness to ignore cultural, educational and social factors. Here 
my criticism is not that they did not explore these areas, but rather 
that they are content to dismiss these areas from consideration without 
exploring them. 

At one point the authors have completely misinterpreted one of my 
comments. When I suggested that it would be helpful to have the 
average scores for the reading disability population to compare with 
normal readers I did not mean that this should replace the comparison 
of subgroups, but rather that this would be a useful supplement. I 
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heartily agree with and endorse their effort to find meaningful syn- 
dromes within the reading disability population, although their execu- 
tion leaves room for improvement. 

A recent report by Rosenzweig, Krech, and Bennett (Psychological 
Bulletin, VII, November, 1960) indicates that some progress has been 
made in relating learning in rats to the concentrations of cholinesterase 
and acetylcholine in the rats’ brains. While it is a big step from rats to 
reading, it may turn out eventually that the Smith-Carrigan model 
has some validity. Further research in this area would certainly be 
desirable. 

I wish to withdraw the comment that “when the transitional cases 
helped to establish a difference they were included and when they did 
not they were excluded,” and I regret that the authors read into this — 
an implication of “sinister” treatment of data. Had they taken the 
trouble to explain why they included certain children in some com- 
parisons and excluded them in others, this comment would not have 
been made. 


The authors have expressed a good deal of disappointment with my 
competence as a reviewer of their book. I can take the heat, but I 
would have appreciated more light. 


Albert J. Harris 
Queens College of the City of New York 


Reading Conference and Workshop at Chicago 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Reading Conference will be held at the 
University of Chicago from June 27 through June 30, 1961. The central 
theme is “Controversial Issues and Promising Solutions.” The program 
for the first day will emphasize the demands to be made on the reader in 
the next decade and innovations for meeting these demands. Major contro- 
versial issues include, “Acceleration versus Enrichment for Able Readers,” 
“Individualized versus a Structured Program,” and “Machine-Oriented 
versus Teacher-Oriented Instruction.” General sessions in the mornings 
will feature two experts, one speaking about each aspect of the issue. In 
the afternoon sectional meetings, with resource persons, are planned to 
consider the application of the solutions at different grade levels. Con- 
clusions will be presented on the last afternoon of the Conference. 

The Department of Education of the University of Chicago announces 
the Ninth Annual Workshop in Reading to be held from July 3 through 
July 28, 1961. The Workshop is open to classroom teachers, reading con- 
sultants, supervisors, administrators, librarians, and remedial teachers of 
reading, and to administrators and supervisors. As usual, an outstanding 
staff including Ruth Strang, La Verne Strong, and Lucille Mozzi, as well 
as the regular faculty members, Helen K. Smith and Helen M. Robinson, 
will be on hand. Registration in the Workshop is for one and one-half 
course credits (5 semester hours). An additional half-credit may be earned 
by attending the Reading Conference and remaining through August 4 to 
complete a paper. 
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Information, application blanks, and programs may be received from 
Mrs. Helen M. Robinson, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Syracuse University Workshop 


The third annual Reading Conference at Syracuse University features 
Reading for Information (in the Content Subjects). This one-week confer- 
ence will meet June 26-30, 1961, for the twofold purpose of giving 
practical aid to the classroom teacher who seeks to learn about develop- 
mental, corrective, and remedial reading procedures, and of providing 
opportunities for discussion of advanced techniques and practices for 
special reading teachers, supervisors, administrators, and school psycholo- 
gists. In addition to the services of the Reading Center Stafl, composed 
of William D. Sheldon, Leonard S$. Braam, Margaret J]. Early, and Roy A. 
Kress, the workshop will have Mary C, Austin, George W. Bond, Leo Fay 
and Albert J. Harris as guest lecturers. Further details may be obtained 
from Roy A. Kress, Conference Coordinator, 508 University Place, Syracuse 
10, New York. 


Minimum Standards for Training 


After three years of consideration, the Professional Standards Commit- 
tee of the International Reading Association has developed a set of 
Minimum Standards for Professional Training of Readng Specialists. Pro- 
posed as a guide for teachers and administrators, state and provincial 
departments of education, training institutions, and certifying agencies, 
these standards provide for a minimum of three years of successful teach- 
ing and/or clinical experience and specify the number and the type of 
courses required for certification. In addition, the Committee has formulated 
a Code of Ethics for the maintenance of high professional relationships. 
Copies of the brochure detailing these matters may be obtained from the 
Chairman of the Committee, Charles T. Letson, Reading Consultant 
Services, 315 Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Summer Conference at Rhode Island 


Theme of the Seventh Annual Conference on Reading and the 
Language Arts to be held at the University of Rhode Island on July 24- 
August 4, 1961, is “Remedial and Corrective Reading Techniques in the 
Classroom.” This two-week conference will have Donald Cleland, George 
Spache, Thomas Culliton, and H. Alan Robinson as participants and will 
provide sessions for four special interest groups: early elementary, middle 
and later elementary, secondary, and supervisory and clinical personnel. 
Consideration will be given to such topics as corrective and remedial 
techniques, phonics, vocabulary improvement, case studies, selection of 
books, materials, and methods for the classroom. Three hours of credit may 
be earned. Full details will be provided by the Director, Robert C, Auker- 
man, Department of Education and Psychology, University of Rhode 
Island at Kingston. 
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Recent Publications 


The professional journals have recently published several articles of 
real significance to specialists in reading. The following merit careful 
consideration: 

A stimulating excerpt from William D. Gray’s most recent book 
Education Looks Ahead (Scott, Foresman, 1960) appears under the 
title “Looking Ahead in Reading” in the Education Digest, XXVI 
(February, 1961), 26-28. In the Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
XXXIX (February, 1961), 476-78, George L. Kallos, John M. Grabow, 
and Eugene A. Guarino present a research study titled “The WISC 
Profile of Disabled Readers.” 

On the junior-high school level, Carla S. Turner's “Improving 
Selection of Pupils for Remedial Reading: A Report of Research,” 
English Journal, L (January, 1961), 23-26, 31-33, 60, offers some sug- 
gestions for deciding which pupils can profit most from special training 
in reading. 

David H. Russell’s “Reading Research Makes a Difference,” Ele- 
mentary English, XXXVIII (February, 1961), 74-78, lists the “best ten” 
examples of research in reading. 

The entire “Feature Section” of Education, LXXX (January, 1961), 
is devoted to articles of prime concern to reading specialists. Reports 
on selections of books, reading readiness, reading in science, teacher 
training, and evaluation of a particular reading program are presented, 
pp- 264-92. The following issue of Education, LXXX (February, 1961), 
contains Paul Witty’s valuable paper on “Needs of Slow-Learning 
Pupils,” pp. 331-35, with particular attention to reading, and Robert 
Karlin’s “Problems in Training Teachers of Reading,” pp. 363-66. 


Teaching Reading Improvement to Professional Adults 


For three years the Graduate School of the United States Department 
of Agriculture has operated a reading improvement program. To date 
about 1,500 people have been trained. The program was originally op- 
erated for employees of the Department of Agriculture, but now many 
other government agencies send people to take the course, viz., the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Small Business Administration, Public Health Service, the 
Treasury Department, and the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

The program trains government workers with a wide range of pro- 
fessional and educational backgrounds. Although the program is organ- 
ized to accommodate people at all educational levels, most of the students 
have at least a bachelor’s degree and in many instances a master’s or 
doctor’s degree. Some classes have been composed predominantly of 
people with doctor’s degrees. 

There is a strong interest in reading improvement at all levels of 
government employment, and it is not uncommon for department chiefs 
and their immediate staff to enroll for the training. Earlier this year 
several nationally known scientists and doctors at the National Institutes 
of Health participated in the reading course. 
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Both men and women are trained in the course, but the majority of 
students are male. The age range in the classes is twenty-five years to 
sixty years with an average age of forty-five. 


The program at the Department of Agriculture has much of the 
standard equipment used in reading improvement: an ophthalmograph, 
a perceptoscope projector, individual tachistoscopes and reading pacers, 
and a variety of workbooks and related materials. Most of the class time 
is spent in practice with the individual reading pacers and t-scopes. 
Lectures are used, however, to introduce the equipment and to explain 
the principle of reading improvement. The course consists of 1¥2-hour 
sessions three times a week for six weeks. 

Most of the students are agreed on what they want from the course— 
to read faster with good comprehension. The course aims, therefore, at 
increasing reading rate while maintaining effective comprehension. Flex- 
ibility in reading—the use of skimming techniques where appropriate, 
and “study” type reading where necessary—is also stressed. At the end 
of the course the average student can read short articles (Perceptual 
Development Laboratories tests) at about twice his beginning speed with 
the same 70% comprehension. 


The nature of the reading improvement program puts the instructor 
in close contact with the students in the learning situation. Over the 
three-year period since the course began, certain characteristics have been 
observed to be common to many, if not most, of the students. Generally 
adult learners are highly motivated. They realize that most skills require 
effort in their mastery and when they are convinced of the value of a 
skill they will stick to the learning task with little supervision. Adults 
seem to work best when they understand why they should be doing 
something. They want to know at the beginning of the course what the 
program involves, what it has to offer them and what procedures will be 
followed. They are anxious to understand the teacher’s expectations. 
When they know what is expected of them and how to go about achiev- 
ing it, they set their own goals and work towards them. 


Adults are very critical of the instructor and expect his presentation 
of material to be well organized and logical. Class structure, however, 
can be very fluid. Discipline is rarely a problem in an adult class as most 
adults have learned to conform to group needs. Adults bring to the 
learning experience a certain sense of their own status. Most adults work 
better if they are treated as equals and their particular professional com- 
petency respected. 


The fear of failure is very strong for these students. Many are 
threatened by the classroom situation and seem to feel that their prestige 
is endangered. Many adults have a tendency to withdraw if they en- 
counter even minor difficulties. The instructor must be alert for signs 
of anxiety and be prepared to encourage and assure them and praise 
even minor accomplishments. Adults usually are very self-critical and 
the teacher must constantly build up the self-esteem of his students. 


Adults are less ready to experiment. They are slower to respond to 
new skills and exercises and must be given more time to get accustomed 
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to the new situation than young people. These students reverse many of 
the behavior patterns of young learners. Where youth needs authority 
and structure, maturity prefers persuasive reason and freedom. Where a 
little frustration and failure seem to act as a stimulus for the young, 
adults seem less able to tolerate difficulties in achievement. 

In general the teaching of reading improvement to professional adults 
is a stimulating and rewarding experience for the instructor and one 
from which he can learn a great deal. 

George L. Stevens, Director 

Reading Improvement Program 
Graduate School 

United States Department of Agriculture 
Washington 25, D. C. 


A Survey of the Flexibility of Reading Rates and Techniques 
According to Purpose 


During the past twenty years reading specialists have been stressing 
the need for varying the reading techniques and rates according to the 
difficulty of material and purpose of reading. This refined skill affects 
true efficiency and is definitely needed to meet the increasing demands 
of both extensive and intensive reading today. 

The greatest stress on flexibility in reading has been in the adult and 
college reading courses with present emphasis on this important skill at 
the high school level. A survey of available literature reveals that little 
is being done at the elementary level. 

However, since the program of instruction at the elementary level 
stresses the development of the fundamental skills of reading (the two 
principal ones being word-recognition and comprehension), the junior 
high school level seems to be the best suited to the formal introduction 
of and stress on this skill. This would mean that children entering the 
secondary school should have some initiation in adapting rate and tech- 
nique to purpose of reading and difficulty of material. 

A recent study was made to ascertain the extent to which pupils in 
the eighth grade vary their reading rate and technique of reading to the 
purpose of reading. A group of 102 eighth-grade pupils, whose intelli- 
gence and reading ability were average or above average, was selected. 
These pupils came from three schools in a midwestern city. Since the 
three schools were all in the same educational system, they followed the 
same reading curriculum which was a sequential basal reading program 
with the enrichment materials commonly used in schools: supplementary 
books, reference material, and weekly magazines. 

The schools represented different sections of the city, allowing for 
considerable variation in backgrounds. This variation of backgrounds 
included children in low as well as high socio-economic areas. They 
were children of professional and factory workers. As reported by the 
children, two-thirds of the parents were engaged in manufacturing in 
near-by factories. A greater percentage of them had come from a bilingual 
home environment. 
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The specific objectives of the study were: 

1. To find out how much knowledge the eighth-grade pupils have 

acquired of various rates and techniques according to the pur- 

pose of reading. 

2. To determine whether pupils are able to change their techniques 
of reading according to the purpose of reading. 

3. To ascertain if pupils actually make the application of several 
reading techniques in the content fields according to the pur- 
pose of the assignment. 

4. To discover whether pupils actually change their rate accord- 
ing to the purpose of the assignment. 

5. To compare the number of words per minute for the different 
techniques of reading at the eighth-grade level. 

To measure the flexibility of reading rate and technique, objective 
testing was employed. Three selections with purpose and test questions 
designed for three reading rates and techniques—skimming, rapid, and 
thorough reading—were employed. The selections, varying from 1500 to 
1900 words in length, were evaluated by the Dale Chall formula for 
difficulty level to avoid introduction of a second variable because the 
study was focused on variation of rate and technique according to purpose 
only. During the tests, the pupils were carefully timed, and compre- 
hension was checked. A comparison of the means and standard devia- 
tions for the tests for the three techniques of reading was made. To 
determine the variation of speed, the flexibility index was calculated by 
finding the ratio between the different techniques of reading: thorough 
vs. skimming, thorough vs. rapid, and rapid vs. skimming. The Pearson- 
Product-Moment coefficient of correlation was used to see if there was 
any relationship between speed used and the comprehension on the 
three types of reading. 

After calculation of the results for the group as a whole, comparisons 
of the same factors for the three types of reading were made between 
the group which scored highest in comprehension and the group which 
scored lowest in comprehension. 

To compare the pupils’ knowledge of flexibility with the result ob- 
tained on the tests, two other research tools were used: a questionnaire 
on the choice of rate and technique and practices in flexible reading; 
a tape-recorded group-interview with the pupils participating in the 
study. 

The data were analyzed to determine the pupils’ reading power, the 
adjustment of rate and technique of reading to the purpose for each 
particular selection, and finally the ratio between the different rates of 
reading for the different techniques and purposes. 

From the three instruments of research used in this study, it was pos- 
sible to evaluate actual practices of the students, their own ideas of what 
they did while reading, and the knowledge they possessed of the impor- 
tant skill of flexibility in reading at the eighth grade level. That the 
pupils in this survey were unable to change rate and technique according 
to purpose was quite evident from a comparison of the mean compre- 
hension and the mean rate, the ratios between the different techniques, 
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and from the study of individual pupil performance as well as a study 

of the differences, which were very insignificant, between those who were 

high and those who were low in comprehension skills. 

The findings of this investigation present the following conclusions: 

1. The pupils of the eighth grades tested had a very insignificant 

variation in speed and technique according to the purpose of 

reading. The results show a difference of only a few words. 

Evidently the pupils had not acquired the ability at this level 

to adjust the rates and techniques necessary for the various pur- 

poses of reading. 

2. No pupil was capable of defining or explaining the concept of 
flexibility of reading rate accurately. 

3. Approximately ninety per cent of the pupils are aware of the 
need to determine the purpose and speed, but in actual per- 
formance in reading, they did not make this knowledge suf- 
ficiently functional. 

4. The group had a general idea of the nature of skimming, 
rapid, and thorough reading; however, there was evidence of 
insufficient practice in changing rates in accordance with the 
purpose. 

5. The pupils performed best in rapid reading which approxi- 
mates the type most often used in classroom reading programs. 
Much of the material is narrative and emphasis is on securing 
the idea of the story. 

6. Skimming was the weakest of the three techniques both in rate 

and comprehension. 

Few pupils knew their rate in silent reading, and for these 

there was no definite agreement in their responses with actual 

rate of reading manifested in the tests. 

8. The findings from the interview corroborated the answers of 
the questionnaire. 

9. This survey agrees with the research studies that indicate there 
is a definite lack among the eighth-grade pupils in flexibility 
of reading rate and technique according to the purpose of 
reading. 

The questionnaire indicated that the pupils had some elementary 
knowledge of the factors of flexibility although they were very incon- 
sistent in their responses, in practices before and during reading. The 
most reliable responses were in a selection of a particular technique for 
a specified purpose. This selection of proper technique seemed to be 
the aspect of flexibility best understood by the pupils. 

The interview corroborated the findings secured by the use of objec- 
tive measurement and the questionnaire. All the data emphasized the 
vagueness of the knowledge concerning flexibility of rate and technique 
which has evidently been introduced but has not yet been made clear 
to the pupils. Consequently, there is little functional knowledge of 
flexibility at this grade level in the particular groups participating in 
this study. 

Implications resulting from this study show that there is a need of 
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re-evaluating the reading program at the upper elementary level to study 
the need for greater emphasis on the development of flexibility in read- 
ing. Furthermore, because of the recent stress at the upper levels of 
education on the flexibility of reading, children should have some pre- 
liminary ideas of adapting rate and technique of reading to purpose. 

There are indications that teachers and pupils are unaware of this 
important phase of reading which affects true efficiency and is definitely 
necessary to meet the increasing demands, in this Age of Space, of both 
intensive and extensive reading. 

Likewise there is definite need for pupils’ evaluation of the flexibility 
in reading because by doing so pupils could be motivated to greater 
effort in developing this reading skill to the maximum. Since studies 
have proved that flexibility in reading is capable of being measured, 
teachers should demand instruments for assessing this important key to 
efficient reading. 

Apparently, success in reading quantitatively and qualitatively is 
impossible without the consistent habit of adjusting reading rate and 
technique to the various purposes of reading. Hence there should be 
provision for time and place in the elementary curriculum for the devel- 
opment of flexibility in reading. 

Sister M. Herculane, O.S.F. 

Provincial Supervisor 

Villa Maria, Sky Meadow Drive 

North Stamford, Connecticut 
REFERENCE 
Sister M. Herculane is Supervisor of Schools for the Bernardine Sisters, 
Villa Maria, Sky Meadow Drive, North Stamford, Connecticut. This study 
was carried out at Cardinal Stritch College under the direction of Sister 
Mary Julitta in partial fulfillment for the degree of Master of Arts with 
specialization in reading. 


Gains in Reading Speed Compared with 
Academic Aptitude and Initial Rate 


During the summer of 1960 an eight-week, sixteen-session reading im- 
provement course was offered at the Chicago Undergraduate Division of 
the University of Illinois. 

Pretests were administered to determine the instructional needs of the 
students, and although the students met in groups the instruction was 
individualized in an attempt to meet these needs. Some subjects worked 
primarily on vocabulary and comprehension skills and others worked 
primarily on rates of reading. 

A total of forty-two students was enrolled in the reading groups. The 
average size of the groups was 12.4 persons. Enrollment in the groups was 
voluntary, as was attendance; however, 69% of the students attended at 
least half, or eight, of the sixteen sessions. The average attendance was 
fourteen sessions. 

This report covers the progress made by twenty-four students who 
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worked primarily on increasing speed of reading and who attended at 
least half of the sessions. These students initially averaged 251 words per 
minute on narrative reading, and 229 words per minute with 76% com- 
prehension on the Strang, Study Type of Reading Exercises, College Level. 
The average difference between their narratiye and study speeds was 
twenty-two words per minute. : 

On a final measure of rates these twenty-four students averaged 750 
words per minute on narrative reading and 502 words per minute on 
study reading with 86% comprehension. That is, they approximately 
tripled their rates of reading narrative material, they more than doubled 
their rate of reading study material and at the same time increased their 
comprehension. The difference between their rates of reading narrative 
and study material increased from 22 to 248 words per minute. 

An analysis was then made to determine if there were any relationships 
between increases in speed and either academic aptitude or initial rank in 
terms of speed. A rank-order correlation between gain in narrative speed 
and academic aptitude as indicated by a “predictive index” was computed. 
The predictive index is a combination of weighted scores from the fresh- 
man guidance examinations which correlate highest with academic success. 
The correlation between gain in narrative speed and predictive index came 
out to be .65, significant at the 01% level. The correlation between gain 
in study reading speed and predictive index was .45, significant at the 
05% level, indicating the same general tendency as above. 

The statistical approach used to determine the relationship between 
initial rank in narrative speed and gain in speed during the course was 
to divide the students into three groups. One group included the initially 
fastest 25%, the second group included the middle 50%, and the last 
group included the initially slowest 25%. In this form of analysis the 
resultant differences were quite dramatic. Those who were intially the 
fastest readers made an average gain of 845 words per minute, the middle 
group showed an average gain of 476 words per minute, while those who 
were initially the slowest readers made an average gain of only 199 words 
per minute. Our tentative conclusions are that the students who show 
the greatest aptitude are also the initially fastest readers and will probably 
profit the most from rate training. 

The sample of students used in this study was quite small; therefore 
this data is in the process of being combined with comparable data on a 
group of students from a cooperating midwestern college in an effort to 
determine if these tendencies still are apparent when a much larger 
sample of students is involved and when these students attend different 
reading programs. 

If possible, follow-up studies will be made to determine the amount of 
retention of gains made and, also, the differences after an interval of time 
between students who attended reading courses and those who did not. 
These studies will be reported upon their completion. 

Daniel L. Heftel, Head 

Reading Improvement Laboratory 
University of Illinois 

Navy Pier 

Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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Developmental Reading: A Selective and 
Critical Bibliography, 1947-55, Part IX 


Lester Asheim, “What Do Adults Read?” The Fifty-fifth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, LV, Part II (1956), 
5-28. 

Although figures on newspaper and magazine circulation, book 
publication, literacy, and education in the United States may seem 
superficially encouraging, the author feels that “Americans, by and 
large, are not serious readers.” He cites studies which indicate that 
not much more than a quarter of the adult population reads even one 
book a month. Figures for magazine and newspaper reading are higher, 
but this is of small significance in view of the variety of fare offered. 

Asheim analyzes study results in terms of sex, age, education, and 
occupation. Among his more interesting observations: “To a certain 
extent it was true that the actual reading that public school teachers 
did was a little ‘better’ than average. . . . But the total pattern of the 
reading of teachers is characterized by the same interests as those of 
the population at large.” Of these interests he says, “In the field of 
social subjects, teachers of both sexes were found to prefer conven- 
tional subject matter, sensational treatment, and provincial attitudes,” 
What, he then asks, is the determining role of teachers in national 
taste? 


. Walter B. Barbe, “Instruction Causes of Poor Reading,” Education, 


LXXVII (May, 1957), 534-40. 

A brief analysis of the types of faulty or inadequate instruction 
which may cause reading disability. Barbe discusses topics such as lack 
of teaching skill, inflexible programs, change of teachers or interrup- 
tions in programs, untrained teachers, lack of system in programs, and 
inadequate attention to individual problems. 

James I. Brown, “A Pacing Technique for Classroom Teaching of 
Reading,” College English XVIII (December, 1956), 164-65. 

At the University of Minnesota five methods were combined in 
teaching developmental reading to college and adult students: 1) the 
Harvard Films and Readings, 2) tachistoscopic training, 3) timed 
readings in a variety of materials, 4) paced readings in a variety of 
materials, and 5) a master-word vocabulary approach. A student evalu- 
ation of these methods indicated that the paced readings were some- 
what more useful than the other methods. This technique consists of 
having the instructor or a fellow-student call time so that the reader 
may keep pace with a predetermined reading rate. Brown feels that, 
aside from cost, this system has distinct advantages over machine-paced 
reading: the reader is allowed latitude in adjusting his speed to the 
difficulty of individual passages, and he does not develop reliance on 
a machine. 


. John J. DeBoer, “What Does Research Reveal about Reading and 


the High School Student?” English Journal, XLVII (May, 1958), 271- 
81. 

DeBoer states his purpose as “merely to describe some of the major 
findings of research workers relative to the characteristics of the 
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student in reading in the secondary school.” He does this first by 
reviewing the basic concerns of high school youth: physical develop- 
ment, personal appearance, family and social acceptance, self-confi- 
dence, acceptance by the opposite sex, and development of standards. 
He then goes on to describe individual differences as they affect reading 
ability and reading interests. Despite the wide range of these individual 
differences, there appear to be certain traces of unity: junior high 
schoolers like adventure and humor and are beginning to develop an 
interest in romantic love as found in adult fiction; boys like action 
stories; girls read stories about home and school life, romantic love, 
careers for women, mystery stories, and sentimental fiction. Apparently 
factors of intelligence and socio-economic status have no marked effect 
on young people’s interests. Nor are young people in general fussy 
about the particular medium which feeds these interests. 


Arthur I. Gates, “What We Know and Can Do about the Poor Read- 
er,” Education, LXXVII (May, 1957), 528-33. 

A general summary of the complex hazards to learning to read well. 
Emotional, social, physical, and instructional pitfalls are discussed and 
some possible remedies suggested. 

William S. Gray, “How Well Do Adults Read?” The Fifty-fifth Year- 
book of the the National Society for the Study of Education, LV, 
Part II (1956), 29-56. 

This is a follow-up of the Asheim article discussed above. In it 
Gray poses these questions: What per cent of the adult population is 
unable to read? What per cent is functionally literate, that is, able to 
engage effectively in the reading activities normally expected of lit- 
erate adults? To what extent are they able to interpret mature types 
of material in general, technical, and literary fields? How effectively 
are they able to achieve the various purposes for which they read? 
These questions lead to a brief history of changing concepts about 
reading, an estimate of the importance of effective reading to today’s 
adult, and a careful review of the information available about national 
levels of reading ability. 

Although government statistics have indicated a steady rise in lit- 
eracy in the United States, these statistics have been based on super- 
ficial evidence. Gray reports an effort to arrive at more valid findings 
by comparing accurate records of school children of a generation ago. 
The results indicated that the general level and distribution of reading 
ability has not changed significantly since 1925 and that somewhat less 
than half our adult population still read below the ninth-grade level. 
“Of this number, approximately a third are functionally illiterate, 
that is, unable to read at the fifth-grade level. Many of the remainder 
cannot read easily and with understanding much of the popular 
materials provided for adults today.” 

Gray concludes by summarizing the characteristics of a superior 
reader. 

Helen Hanlon, “What Does Research Reveal about Materials for 
Teaching Reading?” English Journal, XLVII (May, 1958), 282-88. 
“Research says that we must provide a wide variety of interesting 
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reading material, at all grade levels, and with purposeful activities— 
in order to give pupils the satisfactory experiences in which skills in 
reading are developed, maintained, and improved.” Miss Hanlon men- 
tions a number of such materials, including workbooks, textbooks, 
adaptions of novels, magazines designed for school use, book lists, and 
mechanical devices. She lists materials for both student and teacher. 


. Marjorie S. Johnson, “Factors Related to Disability in Reading,” 


Journal of Experimental Education, XXVI (September, 1957), 1-26. 

A careful analysis of factors which may cause reading disability. The 
point of view of the analysis is set forth in a quotation from Gates: in 
brief, reading disabilities result from failure to identify all possible 
handicaps and to arrange instruction in such a way that they are di- 
rectly or indirectly surmounted. 

The categories discussed include both acquired and congenital 
disabilities. The selected factors related to reading disability include 
visual and auditory functioning, speech and language development, 
dominance (both central and peripheral), reversal tendency, memory 
span, associative learning ability, and social and emotional adjust- 
ment. There is no discussion of the relationship between intelligence 
and reading ability. Extensive bibliography. 


. Constance M. McCullough, “What Does Research Reveal about Prac- 


tices in Teaching Reading?” English Journal, XLVI (November, 1957), 
475-90. 

Dr. McCullough summarizes a great deal of information from re- 
search concerning the major problems in teaching reading. Her aim 
is to encourage the secondary school teacher to make wiser judgments 
about the use of students’ time in reading instruction. “Throughout 
many of the studies consulted there runs the thread that we get what 
we work for consciously; that if both students and teacher are aware 
of specific goals, those specific goals are more apt to be reached. Along 
with this finding, however, runs the danger that narrowly conceived 
goals produce limited results.” Consistent with this view, Dr. Mc- 
Cullough questions standard practices in teaching vocabulary, com- 
prehension, and speed. In the first two areas she asks for a broader 
base. Of speed training she says, among other things, that “training 
on mechanical devices runs the danger of emphasizing speed for 
speed’s sake, oversimplifies in the students’ minds the really complex 
job of adjusting speed to purpose and material, and reduces the 
amount of time spent in natural reading situations in which the re- 
sults are broader.” 

Developing tastes and appreciations, grouping for instruction, and 
evaluating growth of skills are similarly dealt with. An extensive 
bibliography is included. 

Harold E. Mitzel and Donald M. Medley, “Pupil Growth in Reading: 
an Index of Effective Teaching,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XLVIII (April, 1957), 227-39. 

An account of an experiment designed to investigate individual 
differences in teacher effectiveness on the basis of pupil progress. It 
was concluded “that there are substantial differences among begin- 
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ning teachers in New York City public schools in effectiveness in 
stimulating pupils to learn to read, and that these differences cannot 
be attributed wholly to differences among schools or to differences in 
pupils’ learning ability or previous achievement.” No further con- 
clusions were based on these findings. 


. Wallace Z. Ramsey, “An Experiment in Teaching Reading in High 


School English Classes,” English Journal, XLVI (November, 1957), 
495-500. 

Ramsey condemns isolated classes such as “Special English,” “Re- 
medial Reading,” and “Developmental Reading” on the basis that 
they provide for the needs of only a small proportion of all students, 
or that they are concerned with the improvement of only one skill. 
He feels that there are serious shortcomings when reading is taught 
separately from regular English classes in which students learn the 
other communication skills. To support his contention, he presents 
evidence of the success of a program in which reading skills were 
taught in English classes only. Instruction was given as part of the 
instruction in literature, and the skills emphasized were word attack, 
vocabulary, comprehension, and speed. On the basis of the results, 
Ramsay feels that “comprehensive reading programs on a high school 
level have great potentiality” and that “the research showing inter- 
relationships among the language arts would suggest the probability 
that greater integration in teaching the communication skills would 
be profitable.” 


Ruth E. Reeves, “An Experiment in Improving Reading in the Jun- 
ior High School,” English Journal, XLVII (January, 1958), 15-20. 

This article describes a realistic experiment in Sidney Lanier Jun- 
ior High School, Houston, Texas. One of its notable features is that 
it involves work in science and social studies as well as in English. 
Instead of using one textbook, the students in the experimental 
classes read extensively in books on their own levels of ability. So far 
the experiment has produced gratifying results in increasing reading 
interest as well as improving reading ability. 


. Wilbur Schramm, “Why Adults Read,” The Fifty-fifth Year book of 


the National Society for the Study of Education, LV, Part II (1956), 
57-88. 

Schramm begins his article with an extended comparison of two 
imaginary readers, designed to illustrate the wide range of variables 
which are active at “the instant of decision as to whether a given 
selection will or will not be read.” He reduces these variables to a 
“fraction of selection”—that is, 

Expectation of reward 
Effort required 
and then goes onto analyze the formula in terms of availability and 
motivation. 


Of availability, he says that “an individual is likely to read: (a) 
what he can read without unduly taxing his skills (but also what is 
not so far below his skill as to bore him); (b) what he can easily fit 
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into his available time; (c) what he can easily bring to hand; and 
(d) what he feels he can afford without undue strain.” 

Motivation, understandably, is analyzed at considerably greater 
length. Evidence is drawn from studies of reading habits and patterns, 
from experiments in relating reading choices to personality measure- 
ments, and from case histories and depth interviews. Schramm cata- 
logues this evidence as twelve general motives for reading: as a 
compulsive ritual, for respite, for personal security, for social security, 
for vicarious experience, for social contact, for aesthetic experience, 
for social prestige, as a tool of daily living, as a means of self im- 
provement, for scanning the horizon, and for interpreting current 
issues. 

Porter Main 
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Five new 16mm sound films that stimulate greater 
interest in books and illustrate how to obtain greater 
knowledge and satisfaction from what is read. Films 
are entitled, ‘WHY READ?,” “HOW TO READ,” 
“WHAT DID YOU READ?,”’ “‘WAS IT WORTH READ- 
ING?,” and “‘WHAT IS A BOOK?” 


For free Preview Set or Descriptive Brochure of 
the new films, or the complete program, direct 
your request to the address below. 


C-B EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
690 Market Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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in Secondary Schools and Colleges 
_ with Supplement for 
Junior High School Application 


$5.00 


Because reading is important to the whole curriculum, this Handbook 
has been designed to give practical guidance to teachers organizing and 
conducting developmental reading courses. Specific suggestions—includ- 
ing a 36-lesson program—provide direction for the teacher who is plan- 
ning a reading improvement course at the high school, college or junior 
high level. 


Prepared by reading specialists at Purdue University and the Indian- 
apolis school system, the Handbook gives full information on diagnostic 
reading tests, workbooks, training films, laboratory equipment and graded 
reading lists. 


Also available is a similar manual for the organization and administration 
of reading improvement study for adult extension courses and for busi- 
ness and industrial personnel — READING IMPROVEMENT AND 
EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT — $3.50. 


To order these manuals or to obtain further information about materials 
for use in reading improvement courses, including the SHADOWSCOPE 
reading pacer, write to: 


PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC. 


105 West Adams Street 4 Chicago 3, Illinois 





